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FOUR ATTRACTIVE NEW SERIES. 
AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS. 


Volumes issued in uniform style. Each, illustrated, 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘* A series containing illustrated sketches of four of the most fashionable American summer resorts, attractively illus- 
rg pwns bound. The names of the authors give sufficient assurance of the charming quality of the sketches.”"—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The North Shore of [assachusetts.. By Rosert 
GRANT. With illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


Newport. By W.C. Brownz... With illustrations by W. 
S. Vanderbilt Allen, 
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Bar Harbor. By F. Marion CrawrorD, 
tions by C. S. Reinhart. 

Lenox. By Gzorce A. Hissar. 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen. 


THE IVORY SERIES. 
Fiction written by popular authors, published in dainty uniform binding. Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 
5 I saad little black and white covered volumes which the public is beginning to recognize as signs of merit,”—Boston 
ourn 
A Master Spirit. 
COTT SPOFFORD. 
**It is beautifully clear, strong, and 
suggestive.”—-Boston Sat, Eve. Gasette. 
Irralie’s Bushranger. By E. W. 
HORNUNG. 


With illustra- 


( 


With illustrations by 


The Suicide Club, By Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON. 
‘*Most characteristic of Mr. Steven- 
son’s charming talent,” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


By HarriztT Pres-|la, A Love-story. By ‘‘Q.” 
“ Wholesome, vigorous, and delight- 


ful.”—Boston Fournal. 
Amos Judd. By J. A. MITCHELL, 
Editor of Life. Fourth Edition. 
“Cc ted of all the good qualiti 
of Baie oy sAcentahes Caimnite Saw ‘* A fascinating book.” —Boston A dver- | Madame Delphine. By Gzorce W, 


York 7ribune. tiser. CABLE, 
Other volumes In preparation. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIME. 
Each volume, 12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. 
‘*The series is admirable in intention and excellent in execution, and we may safely predict that it will prove a valuable 
element in the education of the American girl.”"—New York 7 imes, 


Eliza Pinckney. By Harriott Horry | Dolly Madison. By Maup Witper|[largaret Winthrop. By Mrs. Avice 
RAVENEL. GoopwIn. Morse EARLE, 


** The book is full of interest and has| ‘She has well performed her task.| ‘It is history, romance, and biography 
historical as well as personal interest.”,— | No more sympathetic bio ography could be| combined. It can hardly fail to become 
New York Christian Advocate, written.”— Boston Sat, Eve. Gazette. a classic.”—Boston Advertiser. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


STORIES BY ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
Zen attractive volumes arranged according to the scenes of the stories. Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘It is an excellent idea to gather in a series the striking short stories of the past few years, The volumes will make 
delightful summer reading.” —Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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wef Containing Stories by JAMzs Payn, W. E. Norris, 
A. Mary F, RosInson, LAURENCE OLIPHANT, ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


England. Containing Stories by CHartes Reapg, F. W. 
RosBInsON, AMELIA B, EDWARDS, ANGELO Lewis, 
THOMAS Harpy, WILKk1£ COLLINS, ANTHONY Hope. 


Ireland. Containing Stories by SamuzL Lover, G. H. 
Jessop, JANE BARLOW, JOHN BaNim, WILLIAM CARLE- 
TON. 

Orient. Containing Stories 
MiTForD, R. K. Dovctas, 
Roserts, NettTa SYRETT. 

. | (Ready Shortly.). Containing Stories by Bra- 
TRICE HARRADEN, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, OviIDA, R. 
L, Stevenson, WILLIAM BLACK, 


by Rupyarp KIPLING, Miss 
Many BEAUMONT, MORLEY 





Africa. Containing Stories by A. ConAN Doyig, H. Riper 
HAGGARD, J. LANDERS, W. C. ScuLLY, Percy Hemine- 
WAY, 


London. Containing Stories by J. M. Barriz, F. ANSTEY, 
ARTHUR Morrison, I. ZANGWILL, BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
*Q,” Mariz CorELLL 


France. Containing Stories by Ropzert Louis STEVENSON, 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN, OvIDA, WILKIz CoLLins, Hespa 
STRETTON, 

Scotland. Containing Stories by 
CROCKETT, IAN MACLAREN, Sir 
Aytoun, R, L, STEVENSON, 

The Sea, 
ALLEN, Sir WALTER Besant, G. 
CLARK RussE£Lt, and others, 


. M. Barriz, S. R. 
ALTER Scott, Professor 


B, O'HALLORAN, W. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of The Review of Reviews, who prob- 
ably reads more periodicals than any one else in America, says :— 

“No paper that I receive seems to me to possess so completely 
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‘¢ The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians ’’ 


By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Transl. from the Third French Eaition by 
Zenaide A, Ragozin, Part III, The Religion. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Leroy-BEAULIEv’s “ L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes,” 
now completed for English readers by the issue of the third 
volume of Mme. Ragozin’s translation, brings to a close what 
may be called the most exhaustive treatment of things Rus- 
sian that has been produced in recent years. It has certainly 
emerged from the ordeal of “condensation "—thanks to leaded 
type, notes and “ annotations ”—in a bulk somewhat greater 
than that of the original ; yet it comes to us with a typography, 
binding and general finish that make it pleasing both to look 
upon and to read. The author, besides being an acknowl- 
edged authority on Russian affairs, reveals little less than 
ideal qualifications. Throughout there is shown, not only a 
mastery of political science, but also a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of nations, together with a deep insight into and sym- 
pathy with their salient ethnic traits, These three volumes 
are rich in the results of the comparative method, the gener- 
alizations are brilliant, the style is clear and attractive, the 
material carefully chosen, It is true that in some of the 
points discussed, notably those of ethnology, M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu makes it apparent, not only that he is dealing with his 
subject at second hand, but that he has not familiarized him- 
self with the most recent contributions of specialists in this 
field. Yet the information is given with a surprising degree 
of accuracy and fulness, while the judgments are those of a 
publicist accustomed to think philosophically and to deal in 
a large way with large issues. To those who already know 
something of Russia, either as travellers or special students, 
the author’s deliverances have a particular interest. 

The present volume of 600 pages furnishes an encyclope- 
dia of facts with which no one. interested in the religion of 
the Russians can afford to dispense. We have here a com- 
plete account of the subject—the story, not only of that re- 
ligion as a natural development, but of its institutional forms, 
of the organization and fersonne/ of the national church, of 
the sects and of the function of the monarch in the eccle- 
siastical system. All these matters, not to mention many 
others, are discussed with a fulness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The style, moreover, is attractive and the treatment 
judicious, even if the tendency reappears, of occasionally ex- 
aggerating the influences of environment at the expense of 
inherited race characteristics. In the many years that have 
elapsed since Buckle wrote, it has come to be understood 
that a deeply religious spirit does not need an almost arctic 
surrounding for its development; nor is it necessary to sup- 
pose that under Russian conditions alone has it been possi+ 
ble for pagan elements to introduce themselves into Chris- 
tianity, any more than it is needful to maintain in too pro- 
nounced a form the old commonplace that it is only the 
Russian Slav who is made up of eastern and western elements 
perpetually in conflict with each other, 

The notable thing about this treatment of Russian affairs 
is that, though speaking from an independent standpoint, the 
author confirms much that has been time and again alleged 
by the avowed opponents of the autocratic system in Russia. 
The priesthood, kept at a distance and excluded from polite 
society, is here seen to form a caste apart. In education 
above the peasant, scorned by the upper classes, dependent 
on the poorest for his income, the'village “pope ” lives a life 
of penury and wretchedness.. Such, moreover, is the tyranny 
of drinking customs in the parishes of the country clergy, 
that “the best thing for the priest is to have a good strong 


head, to be able to stand liquor and make no sign.” The 
situation is complicated by the fact that isolation of this kind 
forces the priests to marry within their class, and to take for 
wives unpromising and unintellectual women. Yet this sort 
of “in and in breeding "@oes not seem to stand in the way 
of a certain grim kind of progress. . Not only is it, according 
to the author, that out of Russian presbyteries go forth 
legends of atheists and socialists, but that ‘in the ranks of the 
apostles of nihilism and the fabricators of bombs, the sons 
and daughters of the church hold a distinguished place.” 
We are further assured that “the main preoccupation of 
Russian pastors, especially the bearers of the episcopal staff, 
is howto guard their flock against the wiles of the prowling 
wolf, nihilism.” In passages like these, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
is describing a condition of things that prevailed in the seven- 
ties, when the revolutionary propaganda was at its height, yet 
the facts are given without much intimation to the reader 
that the violent stage—the dagger-and-dynamite period, as it 
might be called—has now been over for more than a decade. 
There is still propaganda, on a wider and therefore more 
dangerous scale than ever, but the weapons that once dis- 
credited it have been discarded, so far as is possible in a 
country like Russia, for more peaceful and constitutional 
methods. The neglect of the author to chronicle the recent 
history of the intellectual movement in Russia will be a source 
of genuine disappointment to his readers. Nor is it out of 
place to point out that when he sees in the revival of preach- 
ing in the churches a sign that the clergy are “ beginning to 
take part in the struggles of the national life,” we are to un- 
derstand, not that they are beginning to be permeated with 
liberal tendencies, but simply that they are coming into closer 
touch with the people. 

Something still remains to be said regarding the translation. 
Much care and conscientiousness have been expended upon 
the work, the spirit of which has been accurately reproduced. 
But the advantage which Mme. Ragozin enjoyed as a Russian 
has been offset by her apparent inability to distinguish be- 
tween certain French idioms and their proper equivalents in 
English, as well as by her too easy acquiescence in provin- 
cial or colloquial habits of speech. The slight further de- 
fect of French transliterations of Russian words, which she 
should have Englished, may be regarded as atoned for by her 
omission from the present volume of all attempt at “ annota- 
tion.” It is no more than just to say that, while the French 
edition of this work needs bringing up to date, the English 
version of it would be much improved by a thorough revision. 





‘¢ The Diary of a Japanese Convert’’ 
By Kanzo Uchimura. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THIS BOOK is unique; at least, if there are others like it, 
we have never heard of them. For many it will probably 
haye an interest apart from any religious significance it may 
possess, for it reveals the Japanese mind as few books yet 
written in a European language can do. A glass cap put 
over a watch movement may not explain all the mysteries 
which lie beyond spring, ratchet, wheels, pinions and hands, 
but it helps to give one who is not a watchmaker at least 
some idea of the way in which the machinery works after 
force has been imparted from the outside. So, also, a Japan- 
ese who puts his feelings under glass and reveals large parts 
of his mental life, does not solve the whole mystery of “ the 
yellow brain,” nor reveal in full the knowledge of himself 
which he possesses; much less does he uncover the springs 
of what has come to him byinheritance. Yet here is a frank 
confession of the early life of a boy-Christian who lived in 
Japan. in the latter part of “this glorious, selfish century.” 
Reared in the inheritance and atmosphere of that ancient 
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idea-world created in China and modified in Japan, he grew 
up without those conceptions of the universe which come to 
the Christian child in its cradle and are through all its lifetime 
as the soughing of the breezes through the forest. ‘ The 
re we Lord, the Father and the Master constituted his 

x The ‘most vexing question ” to him was, “ which 
he wean save if the three of them were on the point of 
drowning at the same time, and he had ability to save one.” 

He tells how he first came in contact with Christian mis- 
sionaries ; and, although he does not give names, but only 
initials, we know that it is through that splendid Yankee 
layman, Col. Clark of Amherst Agricultural College, that 
this Japanese lad received knowledge of the One whom he 
counts his supreme Teacher, Master and Lord. His story 
and that of his Christian comrades is delightful reading, be- 
cause it is so frank and true, well-spiced with wholesome 
criticism of foreigners, flavored with intense patriotism and 
justifiably egotistic. To old-time foreign residents in Japan, 
it comes with a flavor as of the fresh rice from Higo or the 
first oranges from the crop of Kii. Mr. Uchimura met with 
various kinds of missionaries, of various names, sentiments 
and policies, but from the first he believed in building churches 
in Japan which Japanese should pay for. Most wholesomely, 
also, he thought that Christianity had no necessary connection 
with a clerical caste. Instead of a parson, he became an 
engineer. Later, believing, according to the Chinese proverb, 
that “the man that lives in the mountain knows not the 
mountain,” he resolved to see America and the world outside, 
and then to see Japan as an outsider. He had several 
months’ experience in a Pennsylvania orphan asylum, and 
his critiques, strictures and appraisements of the various 
sorts of Christians and other human beings whom he met in 
the Keystone State are edifying and suggestive. 

The book is a good mirror for Americans in which to see 
themselves, for he also spent three years in what had been to 
him, when seen from afar in Japan, the ideal Holy Land— 
New England. The eagle-eyed, lion-faced college president 
to whom he pays such a noble tribute was none other than 
Julius H. Seelye. The story of what this Japanese saw and 
thought at Amherst is rich in psychic revelation. The chap- 
ter on his “Net Impressions of Christendom ” is worthy of 
the attention of men of all shades of opinion in Christendom. 
Other “heathens” thought Christendom “beastly,” and 
printed their opinions. Mr. Uchimura is more judicial in 
mind. Of Christianity he says that “we know more of what 
it is not, than what it is.” In comparison with the religion 
and statesmanship of Asia, which have little necessary con- 
nection with morality, he says: —‘‘One prominent feature of 
Christianity is this sharpness of distinction between Light 
and Darkness, Life and Death.” He wants good missionary 
teachers for Japan, for they revive the latent power in the 
old religions for the good of the nation: —‘“ The best of Chris- 
tian converts has never given up the essence of Buddhism 
or Confucianism. We welcome Christianity because it helps 
us to become more like our own ideals.” He brings out very 
clearly the fact of the early decay of both body and mind in 
the average “heathen,” and the prolonging of ability into old 
age of notable men in Christendom, is thoroughly persuaded 
that true Christianity is, above all things, what he and his 
countrymen need, and scouts all “godless physiology.” “ The 
very fact that we [the Japanese of the era of Meiji, 1868- 
1896], too, with our rice and monsoon can be other than we 
used to be calls for some other explanation than physiologi- 
cal.” He knows too well the limitations of the old ethnic 
systems :—‘“ * De profundis’ is not of heathenism. We need 
Christianity to intensify us. * * * Heathenism will do 
for our childhood, but Christianity alone for manhood. The 
world is growing and we with the world,” The book is full of 
quaint, strong, original ideas and expressions, Whoever has 
helped the author to revise his English has done wisely in 
retaining certain inaccuracies, which show the Japanese 
moulds of thought. 
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** Double Taxation in the United States ’’ 

By Francis Walker, Ph. D. Being No. 1, Vol. 5, of Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Laws, edited by the Faculty of Polit 
ical Science of Columbia University. Macmillan Co. 

STUDENTS OF FINANCE are under obligations to Dr. Walker 
for his presentation of this most important subject. If no 
country, perhaps, is the question of double taxation more 
important than in the United States, owing to the fact that 
commercial interests are not limited by political boundaries. 
As the author pertinently remarks :—“ The fact that each of 
the forty-four states of the Union has independent powers of 
taxation results in a conflict of law to which no other nation, 
except the German Empire and the Swiss Federation, can 
offer a parallel.” Omitting any special comment upon the 
first seven chapters of this monograph, which aim to present 
the facts in the case and are supported by numerous foot- 
notes and references to court decisions and reports of state 
taxing commissions, the attention of the reader is called to 
the suggestion offered by the author for overcoming the pres- 
ent difficulties of double taxation. This suggestion is found 
in the concluding chapter. 

The first difficulty recognized is * that certain kinds of debts 
cannot be given an economic sifus with any satisfactory cor- 
rectness,” a fact which, of course, according to our theory 
of law, renders it impossible to make a consistent and har- 
monious deduction of debt from property for the purpose of 
arriving at the basis of taxation. The second difficulty 
arises in connection with taxation of corporate bonds, due 
to the fact that such bonds are very largely secured on in- 
terstate property and derive their income from. interstate 
business. The practical method of procedure seems to 
be, according to Dr. Walker, to exempt all forms of debt from 
the taxing list, and to tax only tangible things. He does not, 
however, rest satisfied with this suggestion, and proceeds to. 
formulate a plan by which the difficulties of debt taxation 
may be overcome. This plan consists in making the Federal 
Government the tax collector for the states, so far as corpo- 
rations which transact interstate business are concerned. His. 
statement is as follows :— 

‘* Let the states, then, exempt from taxation all such corpora- 
tions as possess that interstate character; let the United States. 
levy a general tax on their capital stock and bonds and require the 
treasurer of the corporation to pay the tax and give to the corpora- 
tion the right to collect the tax paid on account of such bonds 
from the interest paid to bondholders, without regard to their resi- 
dence, The proceeds of these taxes could then be distributed 
among the several states in which the corporation operated ac- 
cording to the extent of their business therein.” 

This is interesting, and in its criticism it should be remem- 
bered that its author suggests it rather as an ideal than as a 
practical scheme. To’say nothing of its constitutionality, it 
would certainly be open to two objections. In the first 
place, there is a great deal of corporate property in the 
United States which bears a market value, but pays no divi- 
dends upon stock, or interest upon bonds. Less than one 
per cent. of the railways in Texas, for example, would, accord- 
ing to this plan, pay any tax whatever. A more serious criti- 
cism suggests itself, however, in the fact that the same diffi- 
culty exists in apportioning the tax collected by the Federal 
Government to the various states which now is encountered 
in attempting to apply the theory of taxation by states on 
gross earnings. The difficulty is to separate the earnings of an 
interstate corporation, like a railway, according to state bound- 
aries. Dr. Walker is right in saying that this can only be 
done through some central authority, like the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or like a board of commissioners representing the 
several states. The difficulty lies in the absence of adequate 
statistics for the purpose of making an accurate separation of 
corporate earnings. Could this difficulty be overcome, there 
would be no necessity of ‘incurring the danger of an adverse 
decision by the Supreme Court, as certainly seems the case 
in Dr. Walker’s suggestion. 
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** California of the South ’’ 
By Drs, Walter Lindley and J. P.Widney.. D, Appleton & Co. 

THIS SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME is intelligent and comprehen- 
sive. Despite some rather serious blemishes, it is such a 
handbook as not many portions of the United States yet 
possess. If, as a whole, it has neither the readable quality 
nor the gift of graphic picturing which distinguish Van 
Dyke’s more roving works on the same region, it is beyond 
question thus far the best guide to that extraordinary coun- 
try, its “ physical geography, climate, mineral springs, re- 
sources, routes of. travel and health resorts.” Of the beau- 
ties and possibilities of the country it has certainly a 
remarkable story to tell; and in the main that story is 
clearly and safely told. Dr. Widney contributes, in Part I, 
a scholarly essay, in his nervous English, upon the geography 
and climates of California. Dr. Lindley’s Part II is the real 
guide-book, and the more useful to the average tourist—but 
of a very different fibre. He has compiled, from personal 
knowledge and other sources, a greatamountofinformation, It 
is, of course, misleading to quote an acre in oranges as yield- 
ing $675 a year, and as “to be relied on,” after the eighth 
year, for “a net profit of $500.” The half of either figure 
would be an average which southern California would be 
glad of. But as a rule the statements as to California pleas- 
ures and profits are acceptable. This author is at his best in 
dealing with the aspects of his region as regards health, and 
his professional opinions are conservative and sound, 

In this, the ‘third edition, rewritten and printed from new 
plates,” one regrets to find the errors of the first edition per- 
sisting. Part II is disfigured by careless proof-reading, 
grammar and spelling. Spanish words fare badly—we have 
“tomale” for ¢ama/; *Chilé” and “ Chili” for Chile ; “ vac- 
quero” for vaguero ; “herba” for yerda, and much more of 
the same sort. There is no such railroad as the “California 
Central,” by which title the author miscalls the principal line 
in southern California. A serious blunder in the original 
name of Los Angeles (p. 73); another with regard to Fré- 
mont’s headquarters; and a third touching the name of the 
apostle of the Californias, Fray Junipero Serra, are typical 
of the carelessness which do not belong in a book of this 
general worth. Dr.Widney, by the way, still clings to his 
hope of the division of California—a sentiment which is not 
rife in the Golden State. The trivial political considerations 
which once set afoot the never serious notion of division have 
been forgotten in the general pride of Californians in their 
State a thousand miles long, and in its almost infinite va- 
riety. 





‘¢ Lectures on the Council of Trent ’’ 
Delivered in Oxford, 1892-93, by James Anthony Froude, Late Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

WHEN THE LATE Prof. Froude wrote a book upon any his- 
torical topic, we did not know whether to laugh or cry. He 
always charmed like a se¢fatore: we read his pages with acute 
joy, yet we said:—* This is magnificent, but it is not his- 
tory!” Thomas Babington Macaulay must have Froude on 
his soul, for it was his manner that taught Froude to sin the 
sin of style in historical narration. The work now before us 
is most alluring. You read it in spite of yourself, if you so 
much as open it to peep in. When you have finished it and 
seriously ask yourself how much more you really know of the 
matter, you are forced to acknowledge that you are not sure 
ef anything. Froude makes fine, strong statements, but he 
gives not one authority or reference. Mr. Brooks Adams 
assures us that the Reformation of the sixteenth century was 
just a result of the demand for a cheaper religion ; most his- 
torians will tell us that the Reformation was a movement 
towards a true theology, towards accurate ideas about the 
Atonement and Justification by Faith. Mr. Froude says 
that it was a revolt at the immorality of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a movement positively devoid of any intention 
‘to alter doctrines. Then, as to the Council itself, Sarpi tells 
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one story, and Pallavicino another. Sarpi was anti-Roman, 
The struggle in the Council was between the Roman and the 
national idea of the Church, Manning in England repre- 
sented the triumph gained at length in our own day by the 
Roman ideal over the national, sometimes called the Gallican. 
In fact, the distinctly Roman theory may be traced back to 
Saint Cyprian of Carthage. From Cyprian to Cardinal Man- 
ning, it is a long stretch of time for the development of the 
papacy to its expression in the dogma of infallibility. What 
will be the end? 

Mr. Froude has forgotten his theology, and takes a narrower 
view, but he is somewhat justified in regarding the canons 
and decrees of the Council of Trent as the result of political, 
rather than of religious, forces. This may be seen by com- 
paring the titles of several of the decrees with the decrees 
themselves. The two are often found contradictory, because 
the title represents the original form and character of the 
decree, and nobody thought of altering it to agree with what 
afterwards was settled. The Council of Trent actually did 
reform many crying immoralities of the Roman Church, but 
at the same time made it more than ever a papal church, 
This, in fact, is its raison d’étre to-day. Its distinctive relig- 
ious significance is unimportant, its political significance is 
important to the last degree. The Roman Catholic Church 
stands (though not quite solitary) for the ideal of universal 
humanity in a political union that has erased all the division 
lines of country and of race. Just how far the Roman or- 
ganization will fulfil this, its distinctive function, it is not pos- 
sible to foresee. The A. P. A. and like associations have a 
feeling that the Roman Catholic Church is a political organi- 
zation rather than a religious; and this is the real ground of 
their hostility. Theology will not raise a fight nowadays. 
Our own notion is that it is precisely because the Roman 
Church considers itself an imperium in imperio everywhere 
that she answers to her final cause. This was not Mr. Froude’s 
idea. 





‘*Don Emilio Castelar’’ 
By David Hannay, Frederick Warne & Co. 

Tue Spain of later years has not been an excessively pop- 
ular subject of study. Other peoples ordinarily pay com- 
paratively little attention to her until some dramatic turn or 
policy arises, and then we all begin to wonder if there is any 
rational explanation for such proceedings. Recent affairs in 
Cuba and the resulting complications with the United States 
have awakened considerable interest among Americans espe- 
cially, and in the midst of our absorption in problems of 
other parts of the world, we are willing to take a sort of men- 
tal vacation and spend it with the Spaniards. It sohappens 
that Mr. Hannay’s book will give about the sort of view most 
of us have time for; a sketch of the best-known of living 
Spaniards is a good thread to follow, if one wishes to know 
some of the leading features of Spanish society. Generally 
speaking, it would be extremely difficult to write a volume 
for the series on Public Men of To-day and make it better 
adapted to its place than this one is. 

The author begins well, proceeds entertainingly and logic- 
ally, and ends with a sane conclusion. He rightly infers 
that Castelar’s nation is not so well known among us as to 
render a few pages of preliminary description superfluous, so 
he begins with some account of the political, moral and in- 
tellectual conditions in this strange, romantic country. Why 
revolution, the coup @’éfatand the bayonet appear so often, 
is not hard to understand when the social units in the Spanish 
state are pointed out. Sefior Castelar is like and unlike his 
countrymen in enough respects to make the characteristics 
of the whole nation pretty clear. His verbose eloquence 
brought him before the people and enabled him to become 
a factor in determining the course of politics. Yet, spite 


of all that has been heard of him, he seems to have played a 
subordinate part, at least during the greater portion of his 
life. 


He has not been a great statesman, has held power 








but a short time, and other men have done his work. This 
work, however, has been very commendable—namely, to per- 
suade his people to give up the bayonet as a means of con- 
trolling minorities and suppressing majorities, and to rely 
upon persuasion for the propagation of opinions. Surely, 
under such influence alone can Spain learn to live in accord 
with constitutional forms and principles. 





‘¢ Mountain Lovers ’’ 
By Fiona Macleed. Roberts Bros. 

AMONG THE shrewd, incisive sayings of Abraham Lincoln there 
is one that often recurs to a reviewer in search of the exact phrase 
in which to give his impression of a book :—‘‘ For those who like 
this sort/of thing, it is just the sort of thing they would like.” 
The matter could not be expressed more concisely, nor (if such 
brevity were only desirable) more exactly. It comes to mind again 
in seeking to estimate Miss Macleod’s new book, because the 
whole question turns upon the sort of thing that people like. 
There are a good many nowadays who consider that life can only 
be expressed in terms of asphalt and gas—we beg pardon, elec- 
tric light; we are already behind the times. There are others 
who see much more in the glow of sunset or dawn over miles of 
heather, or in the cool green solitude of a mountain glen. The 
ae of existence for these is on a lonely moor where nothing 

that jars or pains: for those, its consuming reality is found in 
Broadway or the Strand. There is a Yellow Book, and unfor- 
tunately dark green is not the complementary color of yellow, or the 
whole antimony might have its chromatic symbols, 

At any rate, Miss Macleod belongs to those who are not yellow, 
and those who like her sort of thing—those who are not com- 
mitted to decay—will like her book very much indeed. It is not 
altogether a cheerful book, for the sky itself is not always cloud- 
less and blue; and wherever man goes with his passions and his 
sins, there follows sorrow. But its sadness is largely that of 
simple minds, such as are those of the primitive people among 
whom we are brought by it, and different from the hateful bitter- 
ness which the complexity of modern civilization brings in its 
train. Nature in its widest sense, including man so far as he 
holds communion with the trees and the hills and the living things 
around him, is the note of the book, as it is the note of the fast- 
disappearing Celtic race whose ways and thoughts Miss Macleod 
knows so well. 





‘¢ A Mountain Woman ”’ 
By Elia W. Peattie. Stone & Kimball, 

THE SCIENCE of leaving out, and leaving off when one is through, 
seems to be as difficult for story-writers to master as for the good 
old brethren who speak in ‘‘ experience meetings.” Of the dis- 
tinguished few who have mastered this delicate art, and given us 
the short story in the quintessence of its perfection, highest rank 
has been taken by Poe, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Stockton, ‘‘ Adi- 
rondack”’ Murray, Mary Wilkins, Richard Harding Davis, Ian 
Maclaren and Barrie; and now comes a woman, from the land of 
wheat and prairie blossoms, who has shown herself worthy to be 
ranked with our very best short-story writers. Mrs. Peattie’s 
sketches are republished from several magazines and, in this case, 
we are thankful for the re-collection. 

The first tale, which gives its name to the book, is realistic in a 
sense that would redeem that term from all its stigma, were Mrs. 
Peattie’s methods adopted by the trivial detailer of commonplaces 
who dignifies his platitudes by the name of realism. There is fine 
local color in ‘‘ A Mountain Woman,” as in all these stories, and 
many a man or woman has duplicated the experiences of the hero- 
ine who could not live without the messages from the mountains 
she had known from her birth. The insight and outsight displayed 
in the author’s study of character in this book are marvellous. Es- 
pecially fine is the lifelike photographing of ‘‘ The Three Johns," 
which is a little gem alone worth the-price of the book. The au- 
thor of these sketches is something more than clever; she is rarely 
endowed with a fine, subtle. sympathy, that blends with all her 
thinking and announces her belief in the common kinship of all 
mankind. The twin qualities of pathos and humor are in evidence 
from the first chapter to the last. When one adds to these char- 


acteristics a keen instinct for the ‘‘ inevitable phrase,”’ and a spicy 
originality, one understands why and how Mrs, Peattie has suc- 
ceeded in making a really notable addition to American litera- 
ture, . ; 
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The Gospel of Cookery 
WHEN WE stop for a moment in the busy rush of life and con- 
sider the importance of the sacred art of cookery, we understand 
at once that it is one of the subjects on which but few should be 


authorized to discourse. The art of cookery requires in its exer- 
cise so much and such varied knowledge—not merely chemical 
and physiological, but, first of all, a thorough, Macchiavellian 
knowledge of man. It is so easy to say that the way to a man’s 
heart lies through his stomach; and so difficult to explore that 
stomach, to learn all its weaknesses and yearnings, to anticipate 
its sudden dislikes, and to divine its equally sudden desires. In 
fact, the woman who succeeds in learning all the secrets of a man’s 
stomach must, we think, be so superlatively clever as to be able 
to discover a direct and shorter way to his heart. The flippant 
misogynist will say that, on the other hand, the way to a woman’s 
heart by the same road is extremely simple; that Maillard and 
Huyler sell the key by the pound. But Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, the 
author of ‘‘ The Spirit of Cookery,” which has called forth the fore- 
going reflections, informs us that ‘‘the state of culture of every 
nation can be estimated by its confectionery,” whichis ‘‘ the most 
advanced and refined part of cookery.” £4 pede Herculem: wo- 
man’s fondness for a marron glacé throws a flash of strongest 
light upon her immeasurable superiority over the stronger sex. 
Dr. Thudichum’s book is a ‘‘ popular treatise on the history, 
science, practice and ethical and medical import of culinary art,” 
which may well be studied thoroughly by all who have the high- 
est good of mankind at heart. It should not be entrusted to 
Bridget: her love of confectionery should not blind her employer 
as to her true state of civilization; but she may be taught by its 
light, just as children are taught by the light of Frébel’s theories. 
Dr. Thudichum has approached his subject with becoming seri- 
ousness: he gives a history of the literature of cookery, as well as 
recipes and advice; and his dietary lore is imparted in a simple 
form. It is an excellent book on its subject; and the author has 
presented us with two words which we recommend to lexicogra- 
phers: ‘‘ phrygology,” which is the science of frying, and ‘‘ ma- 
girics.” (Frederick Warne & Co.) 

Having shown in her series of articles on things eatable, in The 
Pall Mail Gazette, that she understands to perfection the delicate 
art of dining, and of breakfasting and lunching and supping, too, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell paradoxically opens'the volume in 
which her papers have been republished with the statement that 
she has always wondered ‘‘ that woman could be so glib in claim- 
ing equality with man. In such trifling matters as politics and 
science and industry, I doubt if there be much to choose between the 
two sexes. But in the cultivation and practice of an art which 
concerns life more seriously, woman has hitherto proved the 
inferior creature. For centuries the kitchen has been her appointed 
sphere of action. And yet, here, as in the studio and the study, 
she has allowed man to carry off the laurels.’ Not alone is man 
the better cook; he is also the more appreciative eater. And this, 
according to Mrs. Pennell, is because for many years woman posed 
as an ethereal being—especially in the novels of the early part of 
this century. Forced by tradition to toy daintily with her food in 
public, she stuffed herself with jam and pickles in secret, ‘‘ and thus 
gradually the delicacy of woman’s palate was destroyed.” 

Mrs. Pennell has atoned for the shortcoming of her sex. She 
has produced a book that is literally to be eaten through, for every 
menu she gives is a work of art—dainty, light and harmonious, 
with due regard to atmospheric conditions, to the sunshine and 
heat of summer, the fogs and frosts of the dying year. And— 
more wonderful still—she appreciates wines as truly as she does 
cookery, and even knows when beer is truly nectar. We may 
wish that she had omitted bread sauce with the partridge and the 
grouse, and as an American she should know that ‘‘ sponge cake 
with strawberries between” does mot make our strawberry short- 
cake, but these are blemishes so small that it seems invidious to 
draw attention to them. And never until now, we think, have 
salads received the full measure of homage that is their due. 

‘ The book will prove so valuable and suggestive a friend to all 
who are blessed with the love of dining well, that its manner will 
be readily forgiven. When published in the columns of a weekly 
paper, its somewhat hysterical phraseology was in due proportion 
to the length of each article and the appetite of the reader. But 
to be told to place your sole ‘‘ with endearing, lover-like caress in 
a pretty earthenware dish,” of a ‘‘ weird salad with qualities to 
endear it to the morbid and neurotic,” of ‘‘ tomatoes brilliantly 
red as the abhorred Scarlet Woman,” of thrills, ecstacies and 
sensations through nearly 270 pages, is a little too much of sustained 
enthusiasm. Still, this, too, is but a minor blemish; and in our 
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opinion Mrs. Pennell has produced a book that will take its place 
among the few classics of its kind before many months have 
passed. (Merriam Co.) 

A manual for homes and schools on ‘‘ The Art of Cookery,” by 
Emma P. Ewing, Superintendent of the Chautauqua School of 
Cookery, formerly Professor of Domestic Economy in the Iowa 
State Agricultural College, and of Household Science in Purdue 
University, Md., teaches the principles underlying the art of cook- 
ing—z.¢., the selection, preparation and serving of food. (Mead- 
ville, Penn. : Flood & Vincent.) 

‘*Cold Dishes for Hot Weather,” by Ysaguirre and La Marca, 
has the twofold purpose of ‘‘ providing a series of palatable dishes 
for the capricious summer appetite, and of sparing the forces of 
the housekeeper at a season of the year when ingenuity and energy 
are alike apt to flag.” It succeeds in both its avowed aims, 
(Harper & Bros.) 

A new and enlarged edition of the excellent ‘‘ What One Can 
Do with a Chafing-Dish ’’ has just been issued. (John Ireland.) 





Poetry and Verse 

MR. BLISS CARMAN, in ‘‘A Sea Mark,” has taken very much 
to heart the death of Robert Louis Stevenson. Boston has grown 
suddenly cold for him, the Common forlorn and gray, the gilded 
dome of Beacon Street has lost its brilliancy, and, standing by 
‘*the poster with its reds and blues,” he pours forth his threnody, 
which is not all unworthy of the occasion, and breaks the sad news 
to the brethren of the light-heart guild, who 

‘s# * # listen for some vast ahoy 
Blown in from sea, who crowd the wharves 
With eager eyes that wait the ship 
Whose foreign tongue may fill the world 
With wondrous tales from lip to lip ”’ ; 
in other words, to all those vainglorious Bohemians who fill the 
world with chatter and tobacco-smoke while waiting for the in- 
spiration that never comes. Stevenson was not oneof them, He 
was somewhat of a vagabond and a believer in happy accidents, it 
is true, but he was much more the conscientious, laborious artist, 
such as, we believe, Mr. Carman will becomein time. There are 
lines in ‘‘ A Sea Mark” which make it an earnest of future per- 
formances which may better compare with Stevenson’s own, 
(Copeland & Day.) : 
* * * 

‘*MADONNA’S CHILD” is practically a third edition of a poem 
which, first published about twenty-five years ago, and next 
allotted a place in a longer poem, ‘‘The Human Tragedy,” is 
now again published separately, because, as its author, Mr, 
Alfred Austin, thinks, it may ‘‘conceivably be not unwelcome 
to some whom the greater length, the less strictly individual 
interest and the wider issues of ‘ The Human Tragedy’ would be 
sure to repel.”” There is no reason why such should not be the 
case. ‘*Madonna’s Child” is a pretty story of a fair-haired, 
unbelieving German student and a dark-haired and pious daughter 
of sunny Italy, who, failing to convert him, chose to be true to 
her Madonna rather than to her infidel lover. It is smoothly told 
in 144 stanzas, and has for frontispiece a portrait of the author. 
(Macmillan Co,.)——-A FIRST VOLUME of ‘‘Lyrical Poetry from 
the Bible” contains numerous selections from the Psalms and the 
Book of Job, and a lesser number of the lyrical passages from 
Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Judges, Samuel and Chronicles. 
Very properly, the old, unrevised version has been chosen. The 
editor, Mr. Ernest Rhys, has prefixed an ‘‘ Introduction” dealing 
mainly with the rhythm of the Psalms in the original and in the 
English, but what he has to say on the subject is not enough to be 
of much use to the general reader. Neither are the notes given as a 
‘* Historical Synopsis” likely to set at rest half as many doubts as 
they raise. The frontispiece is a reproduction of one of Blake’s 
illustrations to the Book of Job. (Macmillan Co.) 

*~_ * &* 


THE REv. Dr. T. A. GOODWIN has brought out, in very 
attractive form, ‘‘ Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago, as Indi- 
cated by the Song of Solomon.” In a modest preface he says: 
—‘‘The author of this little book does not claim to have just 
discovered that the Song of Solomon is a love-story in verse. 
That was suggested by Bible scholars many years ago, and it has 
been very generally accepted by the scholarship of to-day. But 
in all the literature upon the subject, whether in the form of 
monographs, or of articles in magazines, or reviews, or encyclo- 
pedias, there is not found a single presentation of it in a form 
which would allow it to be read in its real character. These dis- 
cussions are all in the form of critical expositions of the text, so 
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that in most of them the text appears only in fragments. The 
plan of this book is to eliminate all textual criticism and to restore 
the text to the form which made the poem a treasure with the 
ancient Hebrews, and which, thus read, will make it as dear to 
every true lover to-day as it was when first read and recited three 
thousand years ago.” We think Dr. Goodwin claims rather too 
much when he asserts that this is the first time the Song has 
appeared ‘‘in a form which would allow it to be read in its real 
character.” There is very little difference between the form in 
which he presents it, and that in which it appeared, with notes, 
etc., by Miss Ellice Hopkins,'in 7he Century for May 1883, and 
practically none whatever between this new version and that in 
which it is given by the Rev. Dr, W. E, Griffis, in Part II. of 
‘‘The Lily Among Thorns” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889). 
But the book is none the less charming because it is less novel 
than the editor supposes it to be. (Open Court Pub. Co.) 

* * ® 


‘*A LONDON GARLAND” is a full, though not an exhaustive, 
collection of verses about London town and pictures of it and its 
denizens from Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen-portrait of a London pren- 
tice and Miss Alice B. Woodward's picture of ‘‘ Ye Olde Blue 
Boar” to ‘‘nocturnes” of modern London described in verse by 
Mr. Henley and pictured by Mr. J. McNeill Whistler. Many 
famous poems find place between—Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Song to Celia,’’ 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Tears to Thamesis,”’ Suckling’s ‘‘ Ballad upon a Wed- 
ding,’’ Swift’s ‘‘A City Shower,"’ Pope’s ‘‘ Hampton Court,” 
Henry Carey’s ‘‘Sally in our Alley,” Goldsmith’s ‘‘ A Chamber 
in Grub Street,” Dibdin's ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs” and verses by 
Keats, Byron, Hood, Tennyson, Amy Levy, Rudyard Kipling 
and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. The illustrations, by members of the 
Society of Illustrators, vary much in kind and quality, and iaclude 
etchings by Seymour Haden and W. Macbeth, pen-drawiing and 
half-tones. (Macmillan Co..——NEW VOLUMES of the pretty 
People’s Edition of Tennyson are ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women, 
etc.,” ‘* Will Waterproof, etc.,’’ ‘‘ Locksley Hall, etc.,” ‘* The 
Princess, I.,” containing the Prologue and the first two parts of 
the poem, ‘‘ The Princess, II.,"’ completing it, ‘‘ Enoch Arden, 
and Other Poems,” and parts IV. and V. of the ‘* Idylls of the 
King.” Another volume will complete the edition. So-called 
‘«pocket”’ volumes are seldom comfortably small enough for the 
average pocket ; but these are veritably pocketable, and yet in good 
clear type, with ample margin to the comely page. Each booklet 
contains from sixty to a hundred pages, and the edition will be 
complete in twenty-three volumes, It promises to be as popular 
as the dainty Temple Shakespeare, which evidently suggested 
its shape, size, and general make-up. (Macmillan Co.) 


* * * 


‘¢ THE COMING of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the King,” edited 
by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, is on the same plan as the four volumes of 
Tennyson previously brought out by him. Another volume will 
contain the remaining Idylls, completing the first annotated edi- 
tion of the entire series published on either side of the Atlantic, 
In his work on the poems, which began more than ten years ago, 
Dr. Rolfe has had valuable aid and advice from the poet and his 
son, the present Lord Tennyson. The latter, by the way, called © 
his attention to the notable article on the Idylls in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review for May, 1873, which was mainly from the 
poet’s own explanations to the writer. It would probably have 
attracted more attention in this country if this fact had been known 
when it appeared, and if the article had not been accidentally 
omitted in Poole’s ‘‘ Index ” under the head of ‘‘ Tennyson.” Dr. 
Rolfe gives it nearly in full in the introduction to his notes, Of 
the general character of the editor's work we need say nothing 
except that it is fully up to the high standard of the Shakespeare 
and other editions from his hand. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,)—— 
TENNYSON’S ‘‘Princess,” edited by Mr. H. W. Boynton, of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has been added to «‘ English Classics,’’ 
It has a historical and critical introduction and full notes. The 
editor takes an unwarrantable liberty in omitting four lines of the 
song, ‘‘ As thro’ the land,” etc.,.on the ground that they ‘‘ mar 
the perfection” of the lyric. Tennyson omitted them in the fifth 
edition, but restored them in the next. It would have been suffi- 
cient to mention this fact, with the editor’s criticism, in the notes. 
And what is meant by this note on the line, ‘‘ We did not know 
the real light, but chased,” etc. :—‘‘rea/; a dissyllable here, as it 
is commonly in Shakespeare ” ? a does not regularly 
make it a dissyllable? If rea/ were monosyllabic, it might 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 


well be noted as peculiar. 
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TO THE ANCIENT foundation of Winchester is dedicated a first 
book of ‘‘ Poems,” austerely bound in blue paper, which is not 
unworthy of the school which trained Pope, Otway and Collins. 
Mr. Lionel Johnson sings in time and in tune, and withal there is 
meaning in the song. He isa man of many interests and sym- 
pathies, some of which are, with most men, mutually exclusive. 
He can pore over Plato by candle-light, and see the face of the 
Welsh Gwynedd in the peat fire, rejoice in southern vineyards and 
when 

‘* Desolate Cornwall, desolate Brittany 
Are up in vehement wind and vehement wave,” 
and pass from London streets to 
** Some land that was a legend in old Troy.” 


An English Catholic, he can yet commune with infidels and 
Fenians and pass from jingo war-songs to prophecies of universal 
peace. Asa rule, however, he is detached from the present, and 
is more conversant with the classics and the Fathers than with 
modern poets and philosophers. But it is better to barricade 
oneself against the actual with old songs and old creeds than to 
allow oneself to be carried away like so much floating rubbish by 
the bitter tide of pessimism. (Copeland & Day.) 


* * * 


‘* The Love Story of Ursula Wolcott,” by Mr. Charles Knowles 
Bolton, is a pretty, old-fashioned tale, recounting the courtship of 
Ursula Wolcott and Matthew Griswold. Mr. Bolton tells it very 
pleasing in unrhymed octasyllabic verse, and Miss Ethel Reed 
contributes several characteristic and quaint illustrations. The 
book is bound in plain board covers and has quite the look of an 
eighteenth-century production. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
——BISHOP J. L. SPALDING has made a number of very com- 
mendable translations from the writings of the principal Ger- 
man poets, and these are now published in a volume comprising 
more than two hundred pages and bound attractively in green and 
gold, and entitled ‘‘Songs, Chiefly From the German.” (A.C. 
McClurg & Co,)——-A NEW collection of verse by Mrs. Caro- 
line Edwards Prentiss is ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow.” These are 
mostly brief lyrical pieces, gay or grave in mood, smoothly and 
simply written. The book is a dainty one, bound in ooze calf 
and stamped in gold. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)——‘‘ LITTLE 
RHYMES for Little People’ is a book of verselets and jingles for 
tiny tots, written by Anna M, Pratt. Many of the rhymes have 
appeared in St. Nicholas and The Youth's Companion, and all of 
them are calculated to delight baby folk. (Lemperly, Hilliard & 
Hopkins. ) 


ELLEN M. H. GATEs moralizes in ‘‘ Treasures of Kurium ” on 
King Etevander’s bracelet and on the other articles of old 
Cyprian jewelry in the Metropolitan Museum, and in other 
poems on less recondite themes sings of the joys of childhood, 
friendship, love and religion, and turns to moral uses such things 
as statues, annuals and acorns. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons,)——-SIMI- 
LAR, but more largely mixed with fancy, is ‘‘ A Bank of Violets,” 
by Fanny H. Runnells Poole, who does not always think it ne- 
cessary to ‘‘ draw a moral"—an operation frequently as painful 
as drawing teeth,—but admires and enjoys roses as roses and 
Bernard de Vantadour’s songs as songs. There is a clever picture 
of storm without and mirth within in ‘‘ A Contrast,” and ‘* Pre- 
lude s” is as hearty in its praise of spring as any troubadour could 
be. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)———STANDARD AUTHORS and the 
passing seasons furnish the priticipal ingredients in ‘‘ An Olio of 
Verse,” by Mary Anna Sawtelle and Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle. 
‘*Miss Wilkins'’s Characters’ may be compared with ‘‘ George 
Elliot’s Characters,” Venice with Boston, ‘‘ Indian Summer” 
with ‘‘An Autumn Day.” There are a touching plea for the res- 
toration to literature of ‘‘ The Maiden of Romance,” a poetic 
tribute to Edwin Booth, graceful praise of the Messalonskee, 
a stream whose name, at least, is beautiful, and allusions to old 
stories learned of Ovid, or, perhaps, of Lempriére. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

* * 


Mr, Louis JAMES BLOCK, im ‘*‘ The New World, and Other 
Verse,” has aimed high, but we are unable to add that he has hit 
the mark, A strenuous student of the ideal, he endeavors in verse 
not often melodious to pierce the mystery of the universe, to solve 
the problem of the one and the many, to unveil the beauty that is 
divine, to forecast the future of humanity. He has read much, 
but he brings no new light ; his attempts to ornament his themes 
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result only in overloading them with incongruous and by no means 
novel imagery. His poems may have been worth writing as an 
exercise ; they will hardly repay anyone for reading them. The 
longest, ‘‘ The New World,” has already seen the light in a sep- 
arate volume. ‘‘ The Friendship of the Faiths” was, in part, 
read before the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)——-NO YOUNG MAN requires to be chidden for read- 
ting the Elizabethan drama, nor, even at this late day, for imi- 
tating it. Mr. W. Roy Sample, who does the latterin his ‘‘ Pas- 
sion’s Dream,” will awake in time to learn that the world cannot 
now find time to read even the masterpieces that have inspired 
him, and that it no longer contains, if it ever did, such robbers, 
lovers, lords and ladies as he has imagined, (G. W. Dillingham.) 
‘‘ EIGHTY-SEVEN KISSES” isthe suggestive title of a compi- 
lation of anacreontics, most, if not all, of which bear the stamp 
of the first quarter of the century. They are mildly erotic little 
poems containing nothing worse than occasional printer’s errors. 
(G. W. Dillingham.) 





* * * 


‘« LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES,” by Margaret E. Sangster, is 
stated on the title-page to be a book of verses for young people, 
but seems to us to be intended rather for their sentimental mam- 
mas, There are pretty illustrations and a pretty cover. (Harper 
& Bros.)——Mr. A. C. KNOWLES ‘‘On Wings of Fancy” sails 
over ‘‘ Fields of Love and Sentiment,” reaches heights ‘‘ Relig- 
ious and Moral” and wings his way through ‘‘Storm and Sun- 
shine,” ‘‘Summer Nights’ and ‘‘ Autumn Thoughts” and 
‘¢Dreamland” and ‘‘ Romance.” It is a flight that may be easily 
followed, and perhaps not without pleasure. (Philada. : George W. 
Jacobs & Co.)———MR. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, ‘‘After Many 
Years,’”’ spent, it would seem, largely in travel, has gathered a 
book-full of occasional pieces, reflections ‘‘ Before Rothschild’s 
House in Frankfort,’’ ‘‘ At Rubens’s Tomb” and ‘‘ Beneath the 
Pyramid”; sentiments relative to ‘‘ Woman,” to ‘‘ The Last 
Forget-me-nots,” to ‘‘ A Prima Donna,” to ‘‘A Wayward God- 
dess,”’ campaign songs and soldier songs, and songs of place and 
circumstance, (F,. Tennyson Neely.)——‘‘ IONE” is a blank- 
verse ‘‘ Tale of Ephesus,” of Roman persecutions and Christian 
martyrs, by JamesS, Park. A photogravure of Mr. Edwin Long’s 
picture ‘‘ Christ or Diana,” which suggested the poem, serves as 
frontispiece. (Anson D, F. Randolph & Co.) 


The Lounger 


The Critic PRINTED a letter, some years ago, from a member of 
the Iconoclast Society, whose wrath had been especially aroused 
by some new addition to the list of bronze grotesques that have 
been inflicted upon us by kind permission of the powers that be 
ignorant of art. Little did he dream that, without a blow from 
the hammers of his associates, the Washington Square ‘‘ Gari- 
baldi”’ monstrosity would ere long be withdrawn from the public 
gaze, on motion of the statuary who designed it; and that the 
jumping. jack ‘‘ Bolivar” in Central Park would be condemned by 
the good taste of our friends the Venezuelans, and a proposition 
be made looking to its withdrawal and the substitution of some- 
thing worthier ef the Liberator. I may say in passing that nothing 
could have happened that would be likelier to bias the United 
States in favor of Venezuela’s boundary claims than this latter act 
of artistic comity. Such happenings as these two confirm one’s 
hope that New York will, some day, be an attractive place to live 
in. With asphalt pavements in Fifth Avenue and elsewhere, the 
Public Library where the Reservoir now stands, Riverside Drive 
completed, and the Episcopal Cathedral and new University build- 
ings transferred from blue paper to brick and stone, we shall in- 
deed be citizens of no mean city. Always provided that our 
municipal government be kept in decent hands. Interesting in 
this connection is the Surrogate’s decision that the city is compe- 
tent to receive Mrs. Angelina Crane’s bequest of $50,000 for the 
erection of a drinking-fountain in memory of herself. Let us hope 
that when built it will not be encased in a box of unpainted boards, 
like the drinking-fountain in Union Square, designed by Mr. Olin 
Warner. 





* * * 


THE VOLUME entitled ‘‘ Robert Burns in Other Tongues” one 
of the three Burns books reviewed in 7he Critic of July 18, con- 
tains a translation into Hungarian by Joseph Léray, whose work is 
published at Budapest. He is not the only Hungarian poet who 
has been attracted by the wood-note wild of the bard who has lain 
for a century dead. Writing from the Hungarian capital to a 
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friend in this country, a travelling literarian says :—‘*‘ I was given a 
fine translation of Burns, Heine and Moore, made by Szasz 
Karoly, an ex-Calvinist divine, and a well-known poet here.” The 
volume named at the beginning of this paragraph bears striking 
testimony to Burns’s extraordinary vogue on the Continent. 

* * * 


‘* ALL MANKIND love a""—swindler, The race of adventurers 
will never be extinct. The demand for confidence operators almost 
exceeds the supply. On no other theory than that people like to be 
gulled can one explain the career of Reuben Lippmann, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Count Zuboff,"’ who hanged himself last week in a cell 
at the Jefferson Market Police Court. A Lithuanian Hebrew peas- 
ant, unable to speak the Russian language, he succeeded in passing 
himself off in Boston and elsewhere asa Russian nobleman! Even 
when he was publicly exposed, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
those who had believed in him could be persuaded that he was a 
common impostor; and for years his trashy novels were swallowed 
as the last word in Russian realism. In Dublin the young man had 
dealt in old clothes—an occupation honest enough, though not the 
likeliest to be chosen by a nobleman down on his luck and obliged 
to earn his living; yet evenin Ireland he had served aterm for forg- 
ery. In America he dealt, not in old clothes, but in old false- 
hoods, and here he was more successful. An unpaid hotel bill led to 
his arrest, and a silk handkerchief put him forever beyond the reach 
of his creditors. If the man had been a gentleman by birth and 
education, or even aclever writer, one would wonder less at the suc- 
cess of his pretensions. As it was, we can account for it only by 
repeating that most of us enjoy being taken in. Barnum was not 
the first to discover it, but he was the frankest in pointing out the 
human weakness that made possible his career, and that of many 
another who has hoodwinked that great gull, the public. 

* * * 


A BUSY MAN in a magazine office in New York (most men in 
New York magazine offices are busy men) has met with an acci- 
dent that makes it convenient to carry his arm in a sling. Every 
one who drops in to talk with him on business asks how it hap- 
pened—except those who say, with a knowing smile, ‘‘ Learning 
to ride?” or, ‘Been coasting ?” or, ‘‘ Brake didn’t work?” or 
something else implying that the fall was froma bicycle. Or, rather, 
this was what everyone dzd say; but now, to save time, the owner 
of the arm has had a neat little card prepared, with this legend 
printed on one side, ‘‘ Not caused by a fall from a wheel of any 
kind,” and this on the other, ‘* Step-ladder—damfool—floor— 
broken wrist. Thanks.” He is the third man of my acquaintance 
who has had a bad fall from a step-ladder this year—and the only 
one who has printéd his opinion of himself in connection therewith. 


*« * * 


IN A RECENT PAPER on Jules Simon, Mr. Albert Vandam thus 
brilliantly characterizes the Frenchman’s conversation :—‘‘ An 
hour’s chat with Jules Simon, in his fifth floor on the Place de la 
Madeleine, on no matter what pretext, was a stimulant. Less 
classical—probably because he wished to be—than his contempo- 
rary, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who preceded him to the tomb by 
a few months; less brilliant than his friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, Ernest Renan, his causerie made fewer demands upon the lis- 
tener’s mental faculties than the causerie of either of the other two. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s causerie was incomplete; it lacked the 
experience of the greatest ordeal of all sublunary ordeals—the 
ordeal of marriage, paternity and family life; one had to supple- 
ment his remarks. Renan’s causerie was more than complete. 
It took one through the whole gamut of life’s harmony, but of its 
cacophony also, and almost attempted to be one’s guide ‘ through 
after life’ and back again. One hadto deduct from it. Simon's 
causerie, in virtue of the causeur’s invincible. faith, was absolutely 
complete,” 

* * * 

Mrs. EMMA CARLETON of New Albany, Indiana, sends me 
this interesting communication :—‘‘ The Harvard-professor style of 
book-criticism, as noted in a recent Crztic, appears to have some 
humble followers in the middle West—or is it the middle West that 
has set the pace, as the professor would say, for the collegiate 
method? In three pages of the book-review department, called ‘ Be- 
tween the Covers,’ in a Cincinnati magazine of recent birth, known 
as The New. Bohemian, | find these pyrotechnic gems of literary 
expression :—‘a sparkler,’ ‘ buck against,’ ‘ intestinely good,’ ‘gin- 

r-snaps for hot bloods,’ ‘high rollefs,’ ‘ hellward trend,’ ‘ fetch- 
ing wit flashes,’ ‘ knock-out,’ ‘ boss-emuscator,’ ‘ for the Lordsake,’ 
‘spits down on your soul,’ ‘soured on the cob,’ ‘red-eyed fate,’ 
‘liver spots and Gace,’ ‘ spite o’ ’ell,’ ‘rinse your mind,’ ‘has a 
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bulge,’ ‘a corker.’ All this grossness does not astonish a reading 
public cognizant of the tendencies of the average literary Bohemian ; 
but when Zhe New Bohemian avers editorially that it has come 
into being to ‘fill a long felt want,’ ‘to express the literary West, 
and have the friendship and support of the brightest writers of the 
West,’—then the writers of the West have aright to rise and pro- 
test against being ‘expressed’ in any such erratic and distasteful 
fashion, ‘ English pure and undefiled’ has yet many true lovers in 
the much misrepresented and maligned literary West. There are 
scores of Western writers—known and unknown—to whom words 
are, in Agnes Repplier's choice phrase, ‘ pearls and amethysts, 
aptly chosen, and fitted into place with the careful skill of a gold- 
smith,’ To these, as T. W. Higginson has finely expressed it, 
‘there is no conceivable beauty of blossom so beautiful as words — 
none so graceful—none so perfumed.”’ Heaven forfend that in any 
sane resort of the Muses, 7he New Bohemian be accepted as an ex- 
ponent of Western writers.’ Any such self-elected representative 
must be as refined in thought and phrase as the best among us, or 
we shall promptly repudiate him,” 
**“ * * 


‘* APROPOS OF THE LOUNGER’S recent interest in George 
Washington,” S. J. B. sends me this note:—‘‘ Surely in New 
York's worst slum, where I teach, G. W.is considered ‘not 
dead, but sleeping.” Not long since a little girl came to me stag- 
gering under the weight of a huge frame, enclosing a square of 
perforated board, a mitacle of art and patience, ‘Absent but 
not forgotten’ was the motto, worked in worsteds of very violent 
color, ‘G.W. Bo. 1732—Di. 1799,’ shone forth from a tangle 
of evergreens and forget-me-nots, while a laurel-wreath encircled 
the whole. A pair of opened scissors flamed in scarlet under the 
‘G. W.’—whether to suggest a premature cutting-off of the 
‘absent,’ or the result of Jater investigations regarding the weapon 
with which the cherry-tree was cut down, I know not. Leprous 
spots in the perforated board, produced by too great strain of the 
worsted, only added to the effect. ‘Please hang it over your 
desk,’ pleaded the child, presenting the four-foot-square horror, 
‘I made one for a lady I know, who lost her husband, and she 
thought it was lovely. This one is the same, except the ‘‘G, 
W.” and the scissors.’ It now hangs above my desk.” 

* * * 

‘‘In THE CRITIC OF JULY 11,” writes N.B, from Castine, 

Maine, ‘‘ Miss Sherman quotes Joaquin Miller’s metaphor, 

‘ The azure curtain of God’s house 
Draws back and hangs star-pinned to space,’ 
and characterizes it as ‘Whitmanesque.’ Dear me! how forgetful 
some people are. In his ‘ Death in Disguise,’ years ago, ‘Mad’ 
Macdonald Clarke had this, 
‘ Whilst Twilight’s curtain, gathering far, 
Is pinned with a single diamond star.’ 
I think Clarke’s figure is better handled than Miller's, don’t you?” 
“~*~ * * 
YES, I CERTAINLY DO. But N. B. has a different version of it 
from the one that Mr. Bartlett gives in his ‘‘ Familiar Quotations,” 
‘* Whilst twilight’s curtain, spreading far, 
Was pinned with a single star.” 
In a footnote we read that ‘‘ Mrs, Child says ‘ he thus describes 
the closing day :— 
‘ Now twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star.’” 


Old-World Bridges 


How many bridges in how many a land 
These feet of mine at varying pace have crossed! 
The blue-green Reuss chilled thro’ with Alpine frost, 
By ancient beam and pictured rafter spanned, 
Where the quaint Musegg and Lucerna stand; 
Or. Ponte Vecchio, with its shops embossed, 
Where Arno, soon in violet distance lost, 
Weaves on and outward to.the Tyrrhene strand.— 
Yet, ever as I crossed, with me. there crossed 
Spirits of other time, an urgent band: 
Swart men-at-arms, princes of proud command— 
And then, as if to foil that austere host, 
Would pass some musing lover's tender ghost, 
Or child and mother, linkéd hand in hand. 


FLORENCE, Feb. 1896. Epitx M. Tuomas. 








The August [lagazines 
‘¢ Scribner’s [Magazine ”’ 


AMONG the many stories in this Midsummer Fiction Number 
of Scribner's, we select ‘‘ Gregory's Island,” by George W. Cable, 
‘*Charm He Never So Wisely,” by Eleanor Stuart, and ‘‘ By the 
Committee,”” by Bliss Perry, as in our opinion the best. Mr, 
Cable’s story is a study of a man who conquers his passion for 
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drink in an original way—a moral coward whose cowardice is his 
strength. ‘‘Charm He Never So Wisely” is most cleverly con- 
ceived, the central idea being too good to beeven hinted at. The 
illustration accompanying this story as the frontispiece of the num- 
ber fails to please us. It is meant to represent a French noble- 
man seated at a piano; but even with the aid of the text we can- 
not believe the artist, Miss Cecilia Beaux. She was probably im- 
posed upon, as were those good people in Boston by the late M. 
Zubof, by a London shop-boy; or, at the best, mistook a theologi- 
cal freshman of immature years and with more than the usual 
modicum of inanity, for Count Hector du Belsoze. This picture is 
the best example of illustrations that do not illustrate we have 
seen in along while. The rest of the contents of the number 
is bright and entertaining, and embraces a one-act comedietta, 
and poems by R. H. Stoddard, George Cabot Lodge, Mrs. J. T. 
Fields, Clinton Scollard and Henrietta Christian Wright. Nor 
should we overlook Alice Morse Earle’s paper on ‘‘ Old Time 
Flower Gardens,”’ and the first instalment of August F. Jaccaci’s 
‘*On the Trail of Don Quixote "—both abundantly illustrated, the 
former by Maude A. and Genevieve A. Cowles; the latter by 
Vierge. Mr. Jaccaci’s account of his trip to La Mancha is won- 
derfully vivid; not to read it is to miss a great artistic pleasure. 
Vierge’s illustrations, we believe, need no praise. The cover of 
the number, from a design by Mr. Will H. Low, is resplendent in 
a dozen tints, On the whole, the number compares well with the 
fiction numbers of preceding years. _ 








‘* The Atlantic Monthly ” 


Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS’s reminiscences of ‘‘Days With Mrs. 
Stowe” form of course the most timely and interesting contribu- 
tion to this number. She first met her in Florence—a small wo- 
man, with pretty curling hair and far-away dreaming eyes, and a 
way of ming occupied in what interested her until she forgot 
everything else for the time. Mrs. Stowe herself complained, 
after her return from London, of the monstrosities that were 
labeled with her name and sold as her portraits; and Mrs. Fields 
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tells us how she once accompanied her to a reception in Boston, 
where the hostess, before the evening was over, drew her aside and 
said, ‘‘ Why did you never tell me that Mrs, Stowe was beauti- 
ful?” And she continues :—‘‘ Indeed, when I observed her in 
the full ardor of conversation, with her heightened color, her eye 
shining and awake, but filled with great softness, her abundant 
curling hair rippling naturally about her head and falling a little at 
the sides (as in the portrait by Richmond), I quite agreed with the 
lady of the house. Nor-was that the first time her beauty had 
been revealed to me, but she was seldom seen to be beautiful by 
the great world, and the pleasure of this recognition was very 
great to those who loved her.”’ Mrs. Stowe was never afflicted 
with personal consciousness of her reputation, nor was she tram- 
meled by it:—‘‘The sense that a great work had been accom- 
plished through her only made her more humble, and her shy, 
absent-minded ways were continually throwing her admirers into 
confusion.” She was a delightful talker, says Mrs. Fields, and 
loved to gather a small circle of friends around a fireside, when she 
‘* easily took the lead in fun and story-telling... This was her own 
ground, and upon it she was not to be outdone. ‘Let me.put my 
feet upon the fender,’ shé would say, ‘and I can talk till all is 
blue.’”” Mrs. Stowe spoke freely of her belief in spiritualism to 
Mrs, Fields, who repeats a curious anecdote on the subject about 
Prof. Stowe. The paper is full of information imparted in a happy 
way that gives it life and reproduces what must have been the man- 
ner of its subject most successfully.——President Gilman's 
paper on ‘‘ The Future of American Colleges and Universities” 
is practical as well as thoughtful, and its closing paragraphs have 
a rare beauty of diction that carry the conviction of the writer 
directly and with irresistible force tothe reader. It isinteresting to 
read, in connection with this paper, Prof. W. MacDonald's essay 
on ‘The Next American University,” in this month’s Forum, 





‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

THE AUTHOR of the Hill Top stories writes in this number of 
‘*Novels Without a Purpose,” which he declares to be the lower 
form of art, as opposed to the higher. In using the terms 
‘*higher” and ‘‘ lower,” Mr. Allen is not thinking in this instance 
of purely literary characteristics—of style or technique,—but of 
the value to the human race of the story with and without a pur- 
pose. He shows that with’the growth of every literature that is 
past, the purpose, the teaching, grew in importance, and considers 
that all the best fiction of the twentieth century will have a motive 
or a theory to expound, and not merely be a form of amusement 
for thoughtless people. A few of Mr. Grant Allen’s criticisms in 
the course of his remarks are worth repeating :—‘‘ George Eliot 
did think, though in a formless way, and often with strangely re- 
actionary results; her whole literary work seemed to those who 
knew her like a deliberate contradiction of the aspirations for free- 
dom in her life and conduct; it is wonderful how a woman, who felt 
and acted as she did, could have stooped to write novels so un- 
worthy of her place as a pioneer in the movement for the emanci- 
pation of women. * * * Ah, Stevenson is—Stevenson. A 
great artist in his way—perhaps even more of an artist in fibre 
than Meredith and Hardy, though less of a thinker—he was an 
artist alone, and little beyond it. He had his ideas, it is true, his 
apercus, his rebellions, his fancies; and those who can look an 
inch below the surface may often read them. Yet, on the whole, 
I am prepared to give Stevenson over asa free gift to the enemy— 
to treat him rather as a survivor from the early nineteenth than as 
a precursor and herald of the twentieth century. He was a semi- 
barbaric Scandinavian-Celt of the Western Islands, at home at 
Skerryvore, among the foam of the Atlantic. His boyishness, in- 
deed, with its natural concomitant in love of adventure, was one 
of his most charming and lovable characteristics. Great craftsman 
of words as he was, he never quite grew up; he loved to sleep out 
in a sack in the Cevennes, to canoe on French rivers, to fraternize 
with Samoans on the beach of Falesd; and the childish side in him 
endeared him to all of us. * * * Kipling is undoubtedly a 


‘real force in our literature, a typical embodiment of the bulldog in- 


stincts of the Englishman. But he stands somewhat aside from 
either of the main currents of the day. * * * His aim is exe- 
getical. He has a mission of his own, in a globe that is daily be- 
coming more and more complex. It is the mission of interpreta- 
tion. He set out to agreat extent as the literary exponent of the 
Romance of the Clash of Races.” Mr. Grant Allen should not 


forget that there are people who prefer to base their thoughts and 
speculations on other foundations than those furnished by novels 
‘*with a purpose.” He would, it seems, prohibit reading for rec- 
reation—a prohibition as reprehensible as it is impracticable. 
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‘s The Century Magazine ’’ 

THIS Midsummer Holiday Number of Zhe Century contains 
three articles of particular interest: Mr. John W, Foster's, on ‘‘ The 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang”; Mr. F, Marion Crawford’s, on ‘‘ The 
Vatican ’’; and Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s, on ‘‘ Pharaoh of the 
Hard Heart,” with many illustrations. In the course of his exca- 
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vations at Thebes, last year, Mr. Petrie unearthed a tablet ‘‘ over 
ten feet high, over five feet wide, and over a foot thick, of one 
flawless block of very fine-grained granite, or, rather, syenite.” 
This tablet contains a long inscription giving an account of King 
Merenptah’s campaign in Syria, and mentioning the People of 
Israel. But besides this important tablet he found a portrait of 
Pharaoh—/¢he Pharaoh to all of us—and this, too, is reproduced 
among the illustrations of this paper, which will interest laymen 
and Bible-students even more than archeologists and theologians. 
——In his tribute to Li Hung Chang, whom he considers a very 
great man indeed, Mr. Foster finds occasion to speak of Chinese 
education. ‘‘ They have,” he says, ‘‘no conception of learning 
as understood in the West—of mathematics, chemistry, geology, 
or kindred sciences, and of universal history, Indeed, they have 
a very imperfect knowledge of geography. Their curriculum of 
’ study embraces the Chinese classics and philosophy (a voluminous 
compilation, especially holding in eminence the teachings of Con- 
fucius), the theory of government, and Chinese poetry and history. 
It is the standard fixed two thousand years ago, and has under- 
gone little change in the succeeding centuries, * * * Yet it 
must be conceded that Chinese scholars and officials are usually 
men of decided intellectual ability, and they cannot be set down 
as uneducated becausé they have not followed the curriculum of 
study marked out by European civilization. It is a source of 
natural pride that they possess a literature and philosophy older 
than any similar learning of the West, and which even at this day 
are not obsolete, but exercise an elevating moral and intellectual 
influence on a vast multitude of the human family.”——Mr, Craw- 
ford’s paper on ‘‘ The Vatican” contains some interesting sketches 
of the Pope, drawn from the life by A. Castaigne.——The first 
of a series of papers from the journals of the late E. J. Glave, who 
crossed Africa in the service of the magazine, deals principally 
with ‘‘ British Raids on the Slave-traders,”’ It is full of informa- 
tion, and illustrated from drawings and photographs by the au- 
thor.——There are four short stories; one of life in the Chinese 
quarter of San Francisco, by Chester Bailey Fernald; one of a 
Minnesota frontier town, by Marion Manville Pope; one of the 
Maine woods, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and one of the 
New Orleans Creoles by Kate Chopin. 





‘¢ Harper’s Magazine ’’ 

‘* SOMETHING that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson wrote to me when he 
was leaving America after a winter in Cambridge, comes nearer 
suggesting Longfellow than all my talk. The Norsemen, in the 
days of their stormy and reluctant conversion, used always to 
speak of Christ as the White Christ, and Bjérnson said in his letter, 
* Give my love to the White Mr. Longfellow.’” This passage ex- 
plains the meaning of Mr. Howells’s title, ‘‘ The White Mr. Long- 
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fellow,” for a paper on the great poet that is full of humor and 
affection and heartiest appreciation. Mr. Howells came to Cam- 
bridge in 1866 and began to live in a house ‘‘ which we owned in 
fee if not in deed, and which was none the less valuable for being 
covered with mortgages.” During the winter of 1866-7, Long- 
fellow was revising his translation of the ‘‘ Paradiso,” and the 
Dante Club, of which Mr. Howells was made a member, met — 
Wednesday at the poet’s home to follow him and criticise his wor 
from the original, while he read his version aloud. Lowell was 
there, and Prof. Norton and the Autocrat and Agassiz; and, 
while Mr. Howells apologizes for not remembering any soul-stir- 
ring utterances of these Olympians, he recalls a few good stories, 
and succeeds in giving a vivid impression of the talk at the suppers 
that followed the readings. But the enduring value of this paper 
lies in its noble appreciation of Longfellow the man—of his beau- 
tiful and manly character. ———As in the other midsummer num- 
bers, there is a great deal of fiction in this one—the first part of 
Mark Twain's ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detective, As Told by Huck Finn”; 
and short stories by M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, E. A. Alexander, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Sarah Barnwell Elliott and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb,———The late W. Hamilton Gibson’s paper on ‘* Door- 
Step Neighbors " makes us regret more than ever the death of that 
accomplished artist and tender observer of Nature. Ina paperon 
‘* Stuart’s Lansdowne Portrait of Washington,” Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart makes ‘‘a permanent record of the proofs and arguments ” 
that have led him to the opinion he has repeatedly expressed, that 
‘the Lansdowne picture is not the original painted from life by 
Stuart, but a copy of it by the artist’s own hand, or, as it is 
technically called, a rep/ica—repetition or duplicate.” 





‘¢ Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly ’’ 

Dr. C. HANFORD ANDERSON, in his paper on ‘‘ The Aim of 
Modern Education,” reaches the conclusion that ‘‘the object of 
modern education is fullness and integrity of living; is the most 
complete unfolding and perfecting of the human spirit; is the de- 
velopment of the more evolved out of the less involved self. That 
the method by ‘which this object is to be attained must be pyscho- 
logical. Its foundations must be laid deep in the emotional life of 
childhood, in the desires and feelings. It must allow these to 
express themselves in sincere action, It:must preserve inviolate 
the causal chain of desire, action, sensation, thought. Its philos- 
ophy must be monistic. It must hold fast to the organic unity of 
the child.” And that ‘‘the proper agents for carrying out this 
method and gaining this end are the best men and women that 
society has produced, the very flower of the race, men and women 
of large experience and broad culture in whom the pulse of life 
beats quick and high; not bookworms, not artisans, not fragments 
of any sort whatever, but men and women to whom Nature and 
circumstances have been kind, who have caught sight of the vision 
of the complete life, and who would make this vision prevail.""—— 
A history of the ‘‘ Early Years of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science,” by William Henry Hale, is illustrated 
with portraits of several of the Association's presidents; Prof. J. 
M. Baldwin concludes his study of ‘* The Geniusand His Environ- 
ment”; and Dr. William Hirsch refutes, in ‘Epidemics of 
Hysteria” (a chapter from his forthcoming book on ‘‘ Genius and 
Degeneration’) Max Nordau’s statement that nervous diseases 
have enormously increased among modern men, by showing the 
unreliability of sanitary statistics, and quoting the hysterical manias 
of the middle ages. 





*¢ Cosmopolis ’’ 

ONE OF Tourguéneff’s Russian biographers, M. Ivanov, com- 
plains that ‘‘ the fate that connected Tourguéneff with a French 
family and with French society, showed very little solicitude for 
the Russian writer's talent and aspirations.” His intimacy with 
the Viardots, continues this writer, left him at last with nothin 
but the bitterness of moral isolation and the void of an unsatisfie 
feeling; the friendship of his Parisian brothers of the pen ‘‘ was 
nothing but an artificial comradeship.” To refute these charges, 
and to show that Tourguéneff as man and as artist was benefited 
and encouraged by his French friends, M. E. Halpérine-Kamin- 
sky has gathered a series of letters of Tourguéneff to these friends, 
the first instalment of which appears in this number of Cosmopolis. 
They are to M. and Mme. Viardot, George Sand, Ste.-Beuve, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Flaubert, Taine, Renan, Charles Edmond, Zola, 
Guy de Maupassant, André Theuriet, Ph, Burty and Mme, Com- 
manville. Readers of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘ Vingt Ans de Paris” 
will remember his bitter reference, in his account of the ‘‘ Société 
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des Cing,” to what he considered Tourguéneff's treachery to 
friendship; M. Halpérine-Kaminsky claims that M. Daudet has 
been misled, but gives no proofs; he is, moreover, obliged to 
acknowledge that another member of the Society—Edmond de 
Goncourt—refused to add the letters in his possession to the col- 
lection.——A tribute to Senefelder, by J. and E, R. Pennell, is 
happily entitled ‘‘ The Cellini of Lithography.” 





‘¢ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ - 

AN EXCELLENT STORY forms the complete novel of this num- 
ber. It is called ‘‘The Great K. & A. Train-Robbery,” and is 
by Paul Leicester Ford, the author of the well-known ‘‘ Honorable 
Peter Stirling.” It is not an ordinary ‘‘ hold-up” that Mr. Ford 
tells about, but a desperate move by a desperate railroad magnate 








to retain control of a road that he fears will be taken ‘rom him. 
Sheriffs and cow-boys, and finally the United States’ army, are 
all called in to recover and protect three packages—all that has 
been stolen by the robbers,—and, of course, love rewards the 
young superintendent of the road, whose ingenuity and fearless- 
ness are instrumental in bringing about a happy ending to the 
magnate’s desperate game. It is a good story throughout—swift 
and exciting, and the plot has that verisimilitude which always 
characterizes the true author.——Among the rest of the contents we 
notice poems by Edith M. Thomas and John B, Tabb, and a paper 
on ‘* Heraldry in America,” by Eugene Zieber, who deals princi- 
pally with its employment in state and municipal coats-of-arms 
and seals, and in the decoration of public buildings. James 
Knapp Reeve's paper on ‘‘ The Blessed Bees” may be read with 
pleasure. 





‘* The Forum ”’ 

PROF. WILLIAM MACDONALD, in his paperon ‘‘ The Next 
American University,” states that that institution must be a place of 
fect intellectual freedom :—‘‘ In saying that a university should 
entirely free from either direct or indirect sectarian control, it is 
quite unnecessary, as it certainly is not the intention, to disparage 
either religion or theology, or to ignore the indispensable and far- 
reaching usefulness of the church in stimulating and directing social 
life. But there is need to insist, even to strenuousness, that whatever 
the wealth of its material equipment— whether endowment, or build- 
ings, or laboratories, or libraries—a university can give no sufficient 
reason for its existence unless the unfettered and unbiassed pursuit 
oftruth is its chiefest and most constant care. * * * Perfect 
freedom of thought in matters of fact, and genuine submission to 
authority in matters of faith, are for most men inherently incom- 
ble, and the intellectual life of a university must not be thus 
ound.”  Scarcely less to be deplored, continues Prof. MacDon- 
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ald, ‘‘ would be political interference with the intellectual free- 
dom of a university. The idea of a national university seems to 
have for many people a strong attraction, if one may judge by the 
persistency with which the scheme is kept before the public; and 
in some aspects there is something to be said forit. Undoubtedly 
a university supported by the National Government might easily 
excel all its competitors in its material resources and equipment, 
and might centralize and render more effective the scientific work 
now performed in a rather desultory fashion by various Govern- 
ment departments. But there seems exceedingly little justification 
for thinking that the Congress of the United States, under whose 
control a national university would be, has of late years shown 
such high appreciation of the nature and obligations of the intel- 
lectual life as to give assurance that it would administer wisely and 
impartially so great a trust. In the departments of history, law, 
economics, ethics and theology, not to mention others, there could 
scarcely be in a national university either freedom of thought or 
candid expression of opinion; and without such no university is 
worthy of the name.”——Julius H. Ward’s paper on ‘‘ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe” is chiefly biographical. 





Magazine Notes 
THE JULY American Historical Review keeps fully to the high 
standard of excellence set by the three-_preceding numbers. Among 
the contents we notice articles on ‘‘ The Battle of Long Island,” 
by Charles Francis Adams, and ‘‘ The First National Nominating 
Convention,” by John S. Murdock, 


The Outlook's magazine number for July contains a personal 
study of Major William McKinley, by Murat Halstead; one of Mr. 
William J. Bryan, by Richard Linthicum; a sketch of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by J. R. Howard; and a paper on ‘‘ The Higher 
Life of Philadelphia,” by Talcott Williams, all profusely illus- 
trated, 

In the August Looker On, Mr. William H. Fleming continues 
his studies of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Construction,” with a paper 
on ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley contributes ‘‘an 
apology ’’: ‘‘ Why Brahms Fails to Inspire Us”; and Mr. Arthur 
Hoeber writes of Sir John Millais; and there is ‘‘A Friendly Rem- 
iniscence ” of Liszt by a former pupil, Fannie Reed. 





Jeanne Darc 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The reprisals of criticism are curious and manifold. The 
writers of: books endure much in meekness. This I know from 
personal experience. The inanities which have their rise from the 
fact that the critic has not read the book are the most trying to a 
chastened resignation. But most writers can bear the wounds of 
a friend who is a reader and an admirer of their works. Thus 
Mark Twain would doubtless overlook a slight criticism which I 
made in your pages of his use of the name ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” an 
awkward English form perpetuated by those to whom the mention 
of France’s heroine was for years a challenge to remorse and 
shame. In the light of our happier century, when the war of a 
hundred years leaves no trace, friends and foes unite in homage 
to heroism and purity. 

The Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester, N. Y., however, 
rushes into the arena to criticise my sincerely made criticism, 
which greatly excites its ire. It were well if its English were 
above reproach. ‘‘A Miss DuBois,” it says, ‘‘censures Mark 
Twain for calling the Maid of Orleans what every other unaffected 
English-speaking person always has and always will call her.” 
‘¢ Always has and always will call her,” would puzzle a grammar- 
school boy. The conclusion of its remarks throws a light upon 
personal motives that is little less than a revelation :—‘‘ She merely 
wanted to show off,” concludes the sapient editor, ‘‘ to win admi- 
ration for her familiarity with a number of facts and theories that 
most educated people have forgotten about Joan of Arc.” A four- 
years’ study of the life and times of Jeanne Darc disposes one to 
greater admiration of Mark Twain’s masterpiece and a deeper 
sympathy with its intentions. If certain minor points offer a 
vahtage-ground for criticism—such as his use of the phrase 
‘* white armor” when the original J/anc in that sense means 
‘*blank armor "—z, ¢., armor without a device,—it is because the 
magne of his success leaves room only for verbal comment 
and correction. I will challenge any author to deny his willingness 
to submit to the criticism of a reader who has for years studied 
con amore the period of which he treats., 


CONSTANCE GODDARD DUBOIS, 
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London Letter 


THE DEATH OF Mr. Charles Dickens, son of the great novelist, 
is something like a mile-stone in literary history. It reminds us 
that we are already some way removed from that period of efflo- 
rescence in the novel: the period which gave us, at the opposite 
poles of method, Thackeray and Dickens, Charles Dickens the 
younger was not himself distinguished for literary facility, He 
wrote certain magazine articles, and published reminiscences of his 
father, but there was nothing in his work to recall the fount of its 
inspiration. His daughter, on the other hand—Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens,—has more than one of her grandfather's talents, She 
has produced several very reputable novels, and is, moreover, a 
most promising actress. It is scarcely necessary to remind readers 
that Dickens was a ‘‘ distinguished amateur” of no mean order, 
and that his performance in Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘Frozen Deep” 
showed that, had he adopted the stage as a profession, he would 
probably have ranked among the great actors of his time. 

Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Discourses to the Art Students at the Royal 
Academy” will be published in the early autumn by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. They should form a valuable vol- 
ume, not only for their reflection of the likes and dislikes of their 
author, but also as a typical example of the current art-criticism of 
the time. In other words, their interest will be both relative and 
absolute, and the ‘‘ Discourses ” are safe to be received with re- 
spect by all but a few reckless reviewers in the half-penny papers. 
And these precocious young gentlemen are insatiable! The ‘‘ Dis- 
courses’ will make a large volume of some 250 pages, and will 
— a portrait of the late President, especially chosen by his 

ily. . 

On August 15 we are to have a new weekly review, conducted 
on financial and literary lines. The editor has until the last few 
weeks been connected with Zhe Saturday Review ; and, having 
differences with the proprietor of that periodical, has decided to 
set up for himself. To finance will be given a leading interest in 
the new paper; but there will be the customary reviews of books, 
The editor, bens interviewed, has confided to The Pall Mall 
Gasette that he hopes to make the new paper livelier and better 
written than the present Sa/urday Review—which would appear a 
modest aim. The name of the new paper is not disclosed; but 
the editor claims that he has in hand something of a bombshell, 
which will probably be fired in the first number. 

The marriage of Sir Henry Irving's elder son to Miss Dorothea 
Baird was the excitement of the early days of this week. The 
wedding was immensely attended, and the bride looked charming. 
As an old college contemporary of young Mr. Irving, the present 
writer can bear witness to his unfailing good-humor and geniality. 
He has certain unfortunate affectations of manner, which are 
largely the outcome of shyness ; but, when familiarity has smoothed 
these rough edges, the sterling good qualities of the man are ob- 
vious. So far he has not made much way as an actor, but he has 
not really had a chance in London. He is a romantic actor pure 
and simple, and in town he has been generally cast for the jeune 
premier, . Consequently, he fled to the provinces, where, sur- 
rounded by indifferent companies, he has acquired a good many 
bad tricks of gesture and emphasis. No doubt his marriage will 
settle him in London, and he will be seen to greater advantage. 
He ought to do well, for he has unbounded enthusiasm and plenti- 
ful ambition, 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have entrusted the editorship of their 
Centenary Carlyle to Mr. H. D. Traill—an admirable selection. 
The first volume is to appear in October, the forerunner of a set 
of thirty, published at 35. 6d. each. Messrs. Constable of Edin- 
burgh are to be the printers, a choice which ensures the best press- 
work at present available. There will be many corrections in this 
edition, for Carlyle went through the works shortly before his 
death, revising them with a view to a collected reprint. These 
emendations and additions will be copyright; and this Centenary 
Edition therefore promises to rank as the standard. 

Messrs. Hutchinsons’ new magazine is to appear in October, 
under the conduct of Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who is known as the 
joint-author, with Mr. Herbert Vivian, of one or two novels of a 
satirical character, It is said, among those who claim to know, 
that the editorship was first offered to Miss Marie Corelli, and that 
a very handsome salary was proposed to her. That lady, how- 
ever, was disinclined to undertake the necessary labor, which she 
felt would interfere with her fecundity as a novelist. Mr. Wilkins 
is a young man and has abundant energy. 

It is understood that Messrs. Methuen & Co. have secured the 
book-rights in the volume of mountaineering adventure which Mr. 
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FitzGerald hopes to publish upon his return next year from the 
Chilian Andes. Mr. FitzGerald and his staff (among whom is 
Mr. Philip Gosse, the only son of Mr. Edmund Gosse) are at 
present undergoing preliminary practice in Switzerland. Young 
Mr. Gosse, I believe, accompanies the expedition as its naturalist. 
He has inherited much of his grandfather's enthusiasm for ‘‘ help- 
less forms of fur and wings,” 


LONDON, 24 July 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Drama 
Stevenson and Henley’s *‘ Macaire’’ 
A Melodramatic Farce. By Robert Louis Stevenson and William Ernest 
Henley. Stone & Kimball, 

FOR THEATRICAL PURPOSES this three-act piece, in spite of its 
comic amplications, cannot be called an improvement upon the 
older and shorter version of the little drama in which Frédéric 
Lemaitre was so famous in the first half of the century, and in 
which Charles Fechter acted with great effect thirty years ago. 
The original sketch was in no sense a literary or dramatic master- 
piece, but the swaggering, cynical, semi-humorous ferocity with 
which the great French romantic actor played the hero made it 
famous. In their expansion of it, Messrs. Stevenson and Henley 
do not exhibit much knowledge of stage-craft. The incidents 
which they have introduced are more in the nature of burlesque 
than of farce, are of an extremely familiar pattern and delay the 
action without increasing the interest. A melodramatic farce is a 
contradiction in terms, Comic relief, of course, even in tragedy, 
is legitimate and effective, but to try to make melodrama thrilling 
in the middle of farcical circumstances is an almost hopeless ex- 
periment. The authors found their most congenial work, evi- 
dently, in the elaboration of the dialogue allotted to Macaire, 
which is of admirable literary quality, a dacles collection of cyni- 
cal maxims, most concisely and humorously expressed. The form 
in which the robber's soliloquies are cast—that of a rapid succes- 
sion of questions and answers—would present almost insuperable 
difficulties to the actor of ordinary intelligence and elocutionary 
powers, but would provide a fine opportunity for a player like Sir 
Henry Irving, with his strong grasp of eccentric character, his 
sense of the picturesque and romantic, and his mastery of 
emphasis, when he chooses to exert it. Falling from the lips of a 
dullard, the lines would lose much of their force; but their Sunes 
will give much satisfaction to the discriminating reader. 


Music 
*¢ Voice Building and Tone Placing ’’ 
By H. Holbrook Curtis, Ph.B., M.D, D, Appleton & Co, 


Dr. HOLBROOK CURTIS appears to have been undecided as to 
the public he was addressing in this volume. If it is intended for 
the general reader, it is too technical, prolix andindirect. If for 
professional singers or teachers of singing, it is too much occupied 
with telling them things which they know much more intimately 
than the author. If it is designed to introduce a new method’ to 
physicians who make a specialty of the treatment of the throats 
of singers and speakers, it would better have been a pamphlet of 
fifty or sixty pages. The introductory chapter, on the origin of 
music, has nothing whatever to do with Dr. Curtis’s subject. 
Furthermore, it deals with a topic upon which a specialist in af- 
fections of the throat, no matter how accomplished, can hardly 
expect to be accepted as an authority, The chapter on the anatomy 
and physiology of the vocal organs has a certain bearing on the 
doctor’s subject; but the same matter has been set forth with 
much more clearness for the general reader by other authors. 
The chapter on respiration is practical, indeed, but unnecessarily 
long. The chief reason for the book's existence seems to be the 
publication of Dr, Curtis’s method for the removal of nodules of 
attrition from the vocalchords. Criticism of this would obviously 
be out of place here, Its value must be determined by the expe- 
rience and judgment of physicians. Its novelty consists in the 
substitution of vocal exercises for medicines, Dr. Curtis says:— 
‘*A majority of singers lose their voices not from overwork, but 
as a result of improper emission and respiration.” There is no doubt 
about this, and Dr. Curtis believes, too, in the necessary corollary 
that it is not Wagner’s music, but bad singing, that destroys the 
voices of Wagner singers. A radical evil in bad emission, accord- 
ing to Dr. Curtis, is the violent stroke of the glottis. It is this 
which produces the nodules, and, according to the author, these 
will disappear if a proper method of voice production is substituted 
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for the improper one. The proposition seems reasonable; but 
there always remains the question whether the voice has not been 
injured beyond restoration. It also remains to be seen whether 
singers who, in spite of bad method, win public applause and are 
paid large salaries, will take singing-lessons from a doctor. 

The author of this volume has had a long and varied experience 
in the treatment of the throats of singers, and in the preparation 
of the present volume he has received valuable hints from Mme. 
Melba, Jean de Reszke and other members of the Metropolitan 
Opera House company. But singers will hardly be convinced by 
his book that they need to relearn their art, and physicians will 
scarcely be ready toabandon medical treatment for vocal instruc- 
tion without a larger knowledge of Dr. Curtis’s method than his- 
book imparts. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

A LARGE and interesting stained-glass window, intended for 
the chancel of Christ Church, Rye, N. Y., and illustrating the 
seventeenth verse of the seventh chapter of Revelation, has been 
exhibited at the Tiffany Glass Co.'s studios before being despatched 
to its destination. The window has three main lights, the central 
one of which contains a figure of Christ enthroned, surrounded 
by angels playing on musical instruments of medizval design. The 
host of angels completely fills the other two lights, and the upper 
part of the windowis filled with Gothic architectural tracery. The de- 
signer, Mr, Frederick Wilson, has obtained a fine effect of colorin 
this elaborate composition. The window is amemorial toa mem- 
ber of the Quintard family. 


—The copyright of the picture, ‘‘ Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and the Lady Anne,” by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, A.R.A., which 
was exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy, has been acquired by 
the Art Union of London. The pictureisto be etched by M. Leo- 
pold Flameng, the eminent French etcher. 


—‘' Richmond on the Thames,” the Cockney’s ideal of rural 
beauty, is the subject of the Portfolio monograph for June, Mr. 
Richard Garnett, who furnishes the text, is full of anecdotes of 
kings and queens, painters and poets, who have enjoyed or cele- 
brated its winding river, its tame scenery and mixed architecture. 
Among the illustrations are engravings of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
idealized view, which looks like a background from an old master ; 
Huson’s engraving after Turner's painting of the Bridge; and re- 
productions of numerous old prints. (Macmillan Co.) 


—During a severe storm, on July 30, a bolt of lightning struck 
‘the southwest corner-stone of the Washington Arch, doing happily 
‘but little damage. 

—Part VI. of ‘‘Shooting Pictures,”” by A. B. Frost, contains 
two pictures in colors, one of autumn woodcock, pensively waiting 
ito be shot at on the bank of a.small stream in a richly tinted bit 
of woodland; the other of quail which fly from death, in the shape 
of the hunter and his dogs, over hill and hollow. The always in- 
teresting text remarks that woodcock cannot be had to order, and 
that the best of a woodcock hunt may be the tramp through laurel, 
hickory, sumac and maple, allin their autumn finery. Bob White 
4s a more accommodating bird, a late riser and a lover of the sun- 
dight, and a favorite with dogs and hunters, Mr. Frost's little 
pen-and-ink sketches in the text are, as usual, delightful. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





Education 


PRESIDENT Francis Amasa Walker of the Massachusetts Insti- 
‘tute of Technology has been made a Doctor of Laws by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Miss Caroline W, Bruce of New York has sent to the Director 
.of the Lick Observatory $1000 to be expended in purchasing needed 
apparatus. This gift, together with that of Mr. W. W. Low of 
New York, lately received, makes it possible to carry on important 
work, which would otherwise have to be laid aside. 

—Sir William Robert Grove, who died in London on Aug. 3, 
was born at Swansea, 11 July 1811, educated at Brasenose, Ox- 
ford, and called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, in 1835. He aban- 
doned the bar to give his attention to the study of electricity, and 
invented in 1839 the voltaic battery that bears his name. He was 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy at the London Institution, 
1840-47, President of the British Association at Nottingham in 
1866, and was made a knight in 1872, He became a judge of 

he High Court of Justice in 1875, and on his retirement in 1887 
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was made a member of the Privy Council. In his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Progress of Physical Science since the Opening of the London In- 
stitution,” delivered in 1842, he first announced the dectrine of 
the mutual convertibility of the various natural forces—heat, elec- 
tricity, etc.—and of their being all modes of motion or forms of 
persistent force, This he further developed in his essay on ‘‘ The 
Correlation of the Physical Forces.” In 1847 he received the 
medal of the Royal Society for the Bakerian lecture on ‘‘ Voltaic 
Ignition and on the Decomposition of Water into its Constituent 
Gases by Heat.” He contributed many papers to the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society” and Zhe Philosophical Magazine, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a member of the Acad- 
emies of Rome and Turin. 

Miss Jane Harrison, who is said to be the first Englishwoman 
to receive the degree of LL.D., has just been made a member of 
the Archzological Society of Berlin. 





Notes 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS Dr, Weir Mitchell has been at work on 
a novel of American life and character. The story is called 
‘* Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” and will begin as a serial in the 
November Century. It is believed by the editors that it is not 
only Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, but will rank as one of the 
greatest of American novels. The scene is laid in Philadelphia, 
before and during the Revolutionary War, and among the charac- 
ters are Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
Benedict Arnold and Major André. The hero of the story serves 
on Washington’s staff. 


—‘‘ Yekl,” Mr, A.Cahan’s story of the New York Ghetto, will be 
published in England by Mr. W. Heinemann, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr, Zangwill. 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately ‘* March 
Hares,” Mr. Harold Frederic’s new novel, which was issued in 
England over the pseudonym of George Forth. The same firm 
announces the two hundredth volume of its Town and Country Li- 
brary, ‘‘ Denounced,” a historical novel, by J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
It is rarely that series of fiction attain the dignity of a bicentenary, 
and the fact speaks well for the excellence of this one. 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will issue a new, cheap edition of 
Mr. David A, Wells’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” originally 
published in 1875, in the days of the greenback craze. That 
the book may be produced as cheaply as possible and have the 
widest circulation attainable in these days of the free silver delu- 
sion, Mr. Wells has waived his rights to royalties on this edition. 
Extremély timely, also, is the publication, by Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
of a popular edition of Mr. Horace White’s ‘‘ Money and Banking.” 

—The estate of the late Eugene Field consists of an equity of 
$1000 in his Buena Park home, $3803 in royalties from Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $6503 worth of books and furniture, and 
$100 in cash. The furniture includes a Gladstone axe and a Jef- 
ferson Davis chair. 


—In the latter part of last year, there was published, by direc- 
tion of the Trustees of the British Museum, a series of ‘* Fac- 
similes of Royal, Historical, Literary and Other Autographs in 
the Department of Manuscripts." It appeared, however, without 
any explanatory apparatus, which rendered its usefulness to all 
but specialists very small. The second series, just issued, con- 
tains much valuable information from the pen of the editor, Mr. 
G, F. Warner, Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts at the Museum. 
This second series opens with the handwriting of Henry V., 
closes with that of Tennyson and contains specimens of the 
writing of Milton, Sir Christopher Wren, Hogarth, Cowper, Gib- 
bon, Burns, Shelley, Charles Lamb and Voltaire—the latter being 
represented by an English letter writtenin 1760. The publication 
of these series will be continued from year to year, at the moder- 
ate price of threepence. 


—Mr. William Carlton-Regand of 1160 Broadway has made 


_ an assignment to William B. Aitken, with preferences for Jane F. 


— » $2500; Second National Bank, $1100; William M. Hoes, 
300. 

—The Naples correspondent of the London Chronicle has 
learned fresh particulars about Prof. Piero Carboni's fortunate 
discovery of valuable documents in the Este Library. at Modena 
and elsewhere. ‘‘ Andrea Doria eiSuoi Tempi” will be pub- 
lished in October, in two volumes, the first describing the great 
Genoese admiral and his times, the second containing the newly 
discovered letters, documents, etc. 
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—The Illustrated American of Aug. 1 contains a description 
of ‘‘ Elmwood,” by Clara N. French, with two excellent photo- 

aphic views, one of the exterior of the old house, the other of 
Lowell's study, as the poet left it. 

—A gold watch and chain have just been presented to Mr. 
Robert Crockett, an uncle of Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author, on 
his retirement after twenty-seven years’ service as porter at the 
railway station at Castle Douglas. The old gentleman, who is a 
great devourer of books, has paid for his nephew’s college course 
at Edinburgh out of his modest wages. There were many sub- 
scribers to the presentation. 

—A statue of Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, one of the most 
graceful of minor French lyrists, was recently unveiled in Douai, 
where she was born in 1785. Some of her work was long ago 
translated into English, and may be found in most international 
anthologies. She died in Paris in 1859. The statue is by M. 
Edouard Houssin. 

—lIt is generally supposed, when the matter is thought of at all, 
that Scott is appropriately remembered in Westminster Abbey. 
Such is not the case, however, and recently a committee was 
formed for the erection of a proper memorial in the Abbey. At 
the first meeting, which took place in Mr. John Murray’s house, 
in a room where Scott and Byron had held converse, Dean Brad- 
ley stated that there is but little available space left for the purpose, 
and it is likely that the Scott memorial will be placed in the over- 
crowded corner near the main entrance. The memorial will 
probably be in the form of Chantrey’s bust, which was considered 
by Scott himself, by Lockhart and others who knew the great 
novelist as the best portrait of him in existence. 

—Mr. Thomas Wright has written to the London Daily Chron- 
icle that the last descendant of Daniel Defoe has recently died at 
the age of twenty-two, He gives the following genealogical table : 
—Daniel Defoe (died 1731)—Daniel—Samuel (died 1783)—James 
(died 1856)—James William (aged seventy-five, still living at 
Bishops Stortford)—Daniel (James William’s only son, died at San 
Francisco a few days ago). 

—At its last meeting, the French Academy received letters 
from Emile Zola and Jules Delafosse, each presenting his own 
name as candidate for the fauteus/ of M. Jules Simon. In May 
Zola appeared as a candidate for the place of Alexandre Dumas 
fis, at the same time that Gaston Paris was elected to succeed Dr. 
Pasteur. Eight ballots were cast. Zola led in nearly all of them, 
but in the last two stood eight against sixteen cast for Barboux, 
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ANSWER 


1814,—The fort on Lake Como referred to by Tennyson in 
‘*The Daisy” as 


** below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind,” 

is undoubtedly Varenna, above which are the ruins of an old castle, 
associated by popular tradition with Queen Theodolinda, like 
various other ancient architectural remains in that part of North- 
ern Italy. Prof. F. T. Palgrave, in the notes of his ‘‘ Lyrical 
Poems of Lord Tennyson,” in preparing which he had the help of 
the poet, says :—‘‘ Possibly Varenna, above which is visible a ruin 
named Torre de Vezio.” It would appear that Tennyson, after 
the lapse of thirty-five years, was not quite sure about the locality. 
In the same poem, referring to Genoa, he says:— 

** We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 

Those éd shapes of noble mold, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 
¢ grave, severe Genoese of old.” 

This, as he seems to have told Prof. Palgrave, refers to ‘‘ the Pal. 
azzo Ducale,” which ‘‘contains clever plaster statues of celebrated 
Genoese citizens.” The Ducal Palace does, or did, contain such 
statues of straw and wicker-work, covered with plaster, which re- 
placed marble statues destroyed by the Republicans of 1797; but 
it is more probable that the poet had in mind the twenty-one grand 
marble statues in the great hall of the old Bank of St. George. 
These represent the Dorias, Grimaldis, Fieschis, and other famous 
nobles of Genoa. Most of the statues are of earlier date than the 
seventeenth century, some of the fifteenth. The hall has been 
called ‘‘one of the finest monumental halls in the world.” The 
pos doubtless saw it, but late in life confounded it with the in- 

erior hall in the Ducal Palace, W. J. R. 
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Hardwicke, H. History of Oratory and Orators. $3. &. P, Putnam's Sons, 
Hume, F. The Third Volume. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 

ones, F.R. History of Taxation inConnecticut. sec. Johns Hopkins Press, 
mmon,G.T. Better Things for Sons of God. 75c. New York: Eaton & Mains, 

M t, Capt. Mr. Midshipman Easy ; Japhet in Search of a Father; Pacha of 
Each le, Brown & Co. 


any Tales. $1.50. 
Moffatt’s Pupil Teacher's Course. Geography and History. Div. Ill. 28, 6d. 














No final result was obtained. The next hen pry — take — Post, M. D. Stran Schemes of Rand ciph Mason. $1 a i ‘etna aso 

in October, and it is thought that the author of ‘‘Rome” stands Stimson, EJ. (J. hoe Dale) King Noasett, meson, 0. 

the best chance of his life of being then elected. Wea eneen Swap act liken: an ay to8 
THOMAS B. MOSHER. 

THE OLD WORLD SERIES. THE OLD 

WORLD SEnRixs is in format, a narrow Feap 8vo, 
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COPELAND AND DAY | 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


"Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and 





a delicious, 
and invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges- 


printed from new ‘ype on a size of Van Gelder 
aper made for this edition only. Original head- 
ds and tail-pieces have been freely used with 
the best effects, and each issue has its special 
cover desigh. Bound in flexible Japan vellum 
with silk ribbon marker, white parchment wrap- 
pers, gold seals and in slide cases. 
RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM,. 
Reudered into English verse by EDWARD Firz- 


ERALD. 
This is the ideal edition of Omar for the book-lover. 
Price $1.00 net postpaid, 


II, AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Done 
into English by ANDREW LANG. 
The original lish edition fetches at book- 
sales from four to five guineasa copy. The Old 
World edition reproduces it, entire, including 
etched Chomeee and woodcut designs. 

$1.00 net postpaid, 
Other volwmes will be ready in October, 


THOMAS B, MOSHER, Portland, Maine, 


sugar only, 
healthful 








CINDER-PATH TAILES 
By WILLIAM LINDSEY 
With cover design yee SLOAN. Cloth, octavo. | 
Seven athletic stories told from Mr. Lindsey's 
experiences. 
TO APPEAR SHORTLY: 
THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN 
AND 


THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 
By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
In two volumes, octavo. Price, 75 cents each. 
These volumes are made up of selections from the 
column in the Boston Transcript so long known un- 
der the heading “ The Listener.” 
BOSTON 





COPELAND AND DAY - 


tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“ When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRI- 
TIES and BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 








H, WILLIAMS 
fa Magudassans other pesloaiails. Sot 
er 
volumes or single numbers. 
THE BOOK SHOP, 
Rack. by. aga 4 For any 
tothe Book Shop. Catslogues free, 





Scarce Books. 
on any subject waite 
























EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


“WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Harttord, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
tages for culture and study. Rural surroundin 
Dity advantages for cular ee GARA’J. SMITH, Principel. 








onnecticut. 

T THARGARET'S D DIOCESAN vein n e AND DAY 
SCHOOL For GIRLS reopens Sept. ws. aes 896. Twenty- 
second year. The Ly et Maen ussell, Rector. 

Miss Mary R. Hillard, Prin 





McLean Seminary F sad Girls. 
College Preparatory lish Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. hey J. B. McLagan, Simsbury, Conn, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 
ae Young Women, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


inutes out. a7s.00 “balk and Seminary Courses. 
ful Wg pe 000 buildings. A cultured home. 
STrrtcceced Outs logue. “It is a liberal 


af: tt Washin mn.” Addre 
cation to AeaED in y PreeeP, 6. ©. Bow a3, "Forest Glen, Md, 











MASSACHUSETTS 
Auburndale il Boston). 
[ABEL BaMT aR 'y FOR Y ovNa 
fee ot he gr an oe 
eis urse super craig work, det, and emt enanetes oye) 
WELL 0OO and 


i eerie penta aby De. dargsat 0 ° 
















ole necessitates asi, poles to with ope bun, 
0! 


‘Its handiwork and other heme | 4 
Tiere school in scientific teaching of Cookin) 
tting, Business Law for Women, Home 


Regular ex pense for school year $500. For illustrated 
logue, address tionin: Ox ITIC) 
a3 bi aes © a. BRaGpow, Principal. 
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ANGLES 































































































EDUCATIONAL 





NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
RS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extehding from SEPTEMBER IsT TO May Ist. The faculty 
b the foremost artists and instructors of America, 











NEW JERSEY 


The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding ‘Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWIOK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 














NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Under the direction of Bishop Dong. 26th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


60th year, Prepares uu, for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and "slusinen my, Army olficer detailed 
at Riverview by of War. 

JOSEPH B. Bia Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





84 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, ©. F. Hartt, Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 

deine ones Coioge tse Preparatory. Special advan sin 
Art. and Musi: admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
~ a aa 63d year, Send for illustrated cata- 


Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








bast ySiye AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
on application, 


at WM.R. .RJENKING, a 


and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
- RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
asth year. Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
for au ‘olleges. A few boarding scholarstaken. Re-opens 
September 30, 1896. 
rs, SARAH H, Emerson, Principal. 





55 West 47th St. 








OHIO 





On10 Phalpe'E 
Miss Phelps’ 1 
SeHOOL FoR 
Elective Sak 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Pali eae, Atanas aa, 2: 


room and books, $2.80 to $3 a week; TOTAL year; 
8 courses; no saloons. Theron ee safe. Gatalonne f tree. with 
plan to earn funds. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


“ East Broad Street 
wiish and 1d Ciasgioal a 











PENNSYLVANIA 





a bye A a daughter to educate and Say to school ? 
H*t: ask for a circular from MME. H, CLERC, 4315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE wi 2!e}and a103 Spruce St, Phila a 
Boat Giri. Possosge see haces vate. Soheas en city. 


da L ear. vAcadorat c, Oo Pre 
tory gee | Memcat De 7Fo For ilk re cat. and ron. addre! ress 
Dr. and Mrs. JAMES  DaNPOR RTH. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 


nee Peenatere, Se wacym Maw tata. Bye 


[pe more by whiny a pupils mae entered 








all in leavening strength — 
Government 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
atest United States 
Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 











CORTINA METHOD 


(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 


Bd TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. for ‘CORTINA 
4 ‘ a ” Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 
i it., N. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
fetes Place. (Branches 5th Ave,, 120 Broadway.) 
vecte cabs summer members are permitted to take ten 
hich may be kept until October 1. Books forwarded 
wen mail or express to members out of town. 





PREHISTORIC ‘oRIC POTTERY. 


I have for sale a lection of and other 
relics from Go ee large collection ruins of "eure Socorro County, 


ay Mexico, 
U. FRANCIS pues, 
correo, New Mewico, 





‘* All Manuscripts 
Must be Typewritten.” 


This isthe ultimatum in all literary prize contests 
and it is becoming more common every day for edi- 
tors to make thisannouncement at the headof their 
columns. Itis a well-known fact that publishers’ 
“readers” feel Ras more kindly dis towards 

a typewritten manuscript than one tis written 
withthe pen. This is 


A Hint to Authors. 


Another is, in buying a machine buy the best—the 
DENSMORE is the best, for it is far the easiest on 
the fingers and most convenient in every way. 


“The. . “The World's 
Light. | _: DBnSMOTG grote si 
Running” . Typewriter.” 4d 








DENSIORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
316 Broadway, N.Y. 
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